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THE NATURE AND FUNCTIONS OF THE FORWARD- 
LOOKING SECONDARY SCHOOL 


JOHN W. HARBESON 


Principal, Pasadena Junior College 


aT PRIMARY PURPOSE of the sec- 
ondary school is to make life most 
rich and meaningful for the ages with 
which it deals—roughly, for students 
from 12 to 20 years of age. It is not 
a preparatory school for some stand- 
ard college or university which the 
students may or may not enter. Its 
problem is to provide significant ex- 
periences which will enable our young 
people to live life to the full then and 
there. It is only thus that they will 
be able to grasp the opportunities of 
subsequent years, whether they be 
found in the universities or the pro- 
ductive world of business and in- 
dustry. 


The Nature of the Forward- 
Looking Secondary School 

Its Scope. The span of the Ameri- 
ean secondary school covers an eight- 
year period, viz., grades 7 to 14 in- 
elusive. Within this span have been 
organized the junior high school, the 
high school, and the junior college. 
Virtually all authorities are agreed 
that all of these grades must be in- 
cluded in a comprehensive program 
of secondary education, but there is 
difference of opinion regarding insti- 
tutional organization within these 
years. The traditional form of or- 
ganization consists of a junior high 
school of three years, a high school 
of three years and a junior college of 
two years, all more or less sharply 
differentiated from each other. 


There is an increasing tendency, 
however, to question this form of or- 
ganization. Many prominent educa- 
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tors feel that three sharply differen- 
tiated units constitute a needless num- 
ber of breaks within an eight-year 
period, with consequent loss of time 
in making new adjustments. The 
principle is becoming generally rec- 
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ognized that the junior college years, 
being secondary in character, should 
be more closely articulated with the 
upper high school years. Their sharp 
separation from the rest of the sec- 
ondary system can only be explained 
by the influence of their long inclu- 
sion in the standard college and uni- 
versity which has tolerated no or- 
ganic unity with the high school. A 
considerable movement is now under 
way to unite the upper high school 
and junior college years on the same 
campus with much dove-tailing both 
of students and courses. The exten- 
sion of this movement will result in 
fewer breaks in the secondary period. 


Its Curriculum. The curriculum 
of the secondary school should com- 
plete the span of general education. 
It should provide for every student 
an orientation within the major fields 
of learning. With the completion of 
this curriculum the student on trans- 
fer to the university should be ready 
for specialization of professional 
study. President Robert M. Hutch- 
ins of the University of Chicago rec- 
ommends the conferring of the bacca- 
laureate degree on the completion of 
the secondary curriculum on the 
ground that it is symbolic of the 
completion of the period of general 
education. He says: ‘‘If it (the 
bachelor’s degree) is retained at all, 
it should represent the completion of 
general education, and be conferred 
at the end of the sophomore year. A 
three-year curriculum to the master’s 
degree might then be offered by the 
universities, and the institutions we 
now call colleges, to those who wish 
to engage in nonprofessional special- 
ization in arts, literature, and 
science.’” 
~ 1 President Hutchins, an address on the prob- 
lems of modern education delivered before the 
Patron’s Association of Pasadena Junior Col- 


lege, March 26, 1935. Publication of Pasadena 
Board of Education, page 9 


A good background of general edu- 
cation is equally important for those 
transferring to business and industry 
rather than higher educational insti- 
tutions. The secondary school cannot 
escape its primary responsibility of 
providing a general education for all 
of its students. 


The curriculum of the forward- 
looking secondary school cannot be 
handed down on an authoritarian 
basis. It must be democratically 
worked out and subject to continu- 
ous modification to meet the needs of 
students. The students themselves 
must have a voice in the selection of 
content. Such a procedure would 
constitute a radical departure from 
current practice, but it would provide 
the most certain guarantee that the 
problems making up the curriculum 
are those of the students themselves 
rather than those of the faculty cur- 
riculum committees. The aim of the 
curriculum makers must be to adjust 
the curriculum to the student rather 
than force the student to adjust to the 
curriculum or quit. 


Moreover, the curriculum must 
have the effect of developing powers 
and appreciations within the student 
rather than cramming him with a 
large body of factual knowledge. 
Very little knowledge is retained over 
a long period of time. Most knowl- 
edge has little or no intrinsic value. 
It is useful only as a means to a larg- 
erend. Unless the content of the eur- 
riculum is instrumental in developing 
proper attitudes and powers within 
the student, it cannot be justified as 
curriculum material. Facts are soon 
forgotten, but capacities and appre- 
ciations are abiding. 


It is equally important that the 
content of the curriculum should be 
based on the present interests of the 
student. The problems of the class 
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room must be those of the student. 
They must be full of significance to 
the life of the present. They cannot 
borrow their significance from some 
imaginary day in the dim-distant 
future which can be anticipated neith- 
er by teacher nor student. For this 
reason the problems of the curricu- 
lum should deal with that which is 
socially useful at the time being. 


The approach to the problems of 
the curriculum should be from the 
psychological, rather than the logical, 
point of view. The temptation of the 
teacher is to begin where he himself 
is rather than where the students are. 
He has mastered the subject-matter 
of his field and thinks in terms of 
generalizations which he sometimes 
presents to his class much to their 
bewilderment and confusion. A psy- 
chological organization of a course, 
however, requires that the instructor 
know the present interests and prob- 
lems of the students, and move out 
from their position rather than from 
his own. 


Extra-Curricular Activities. The 
progressive secondary school should 
comprise a democratic, self-governing 
community, under guidance, with 
shared activities on the part of all. 
The school must provide opportuni- 
ties for training in a rich and whole- 
some social life. Athletic, forensic, 
and dramatic activities must make 
their contributions to the awakening 
of interests and the cultivation of ap- 
preciations. Democratic self-govern- 
ment must give the student an expe- 
rience in the functions of a democrat- 
ically organized society and develop a 
sense of social responsibility. 


Guidance. During the past genera- 
tion, when few entered the high school 
excepting those who were academic- 
ally inclined and possessed a predi- 
lection for abstract study, the problem 
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of guidance was relatively simple. In 
this day, however, when virtually all 
eligible students are flocking to the 
secondary schools, the problem of 
guidance has become acute. It can- 
not be left to the chance interest and 
attention of the busy classroom teach- 
er. A definite machinery must be set 
up which will lead to the maximum 
self-discovery on the part of the stu- 
dent and assist him in framing and 
solving the problems of his fature 
career. This machinery will require 
the services of well trained counselors 
who, through a process of group con- 
tacts in home room or other forms of 
group guidance, will develop an ac- 
quaintanceship with the students for 
whom they are responsible and a per- 
sonal relationship which will facili- 
tate an effective guidance procedure. 


The guidance program must em- 
brace both educational and vocational 
problems. Vocational choices made 
in the secondary school will, of course, 
be tentative in character, but the stu- 
dent in the upper adolescent years 
cannot lightly evade the issue. Edu- 
cation above the junior college years 
should be built around his chosen life 
career, and the problem should be 
squarely faced in the secondary 
school. 


Guidance is, of course, a life-long 
process, and the ultimate success of a 
guidance program in the secondary 
school will be the development within 
the student of a technique for self 
guidance—a capacity which will fune- 
tion throughout the remainder of his 
life. 


Social Emphasis. A primary char- 
acteristic of the progressive secondary 
school is that it should develop social- 
mindedness on the part of the stu- 
dents. A social atmosphere must per- 
vade both curricular and extra-cur- 
ricular activities. Secondary school 
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students should form the habit of test- 
ing the ethical character of any pro- 
posed action or policy by the social 
consequences resulting therefrom. 
They should develop an appreciation 
for the fact that no tradition or arbi- 
trary authority, howsoever revered, 
ean justify a course of action the re- 
sults of which are anti-social in char- 
acter. 


Such an attitude can be promoted 
in many ways. The class room and 
the extra-curricular activities may 
both contribute to this end. But 
probably the most effective means of 
promoting the social point of view is 
by turning the school into a demo- 
eratic, self-governing community for 
the welfare of which every student 
citizen feels a sense of personal re- 
sponsibility. 


This superb outcome cannot be 
achieved in the secondary school sole- 
ly by the introduction of a so-called 
social intelligence curriculum. Social 
intelligence is commendable so far as 
it goes, but social intelligence alone 
is not enough. Many of our most 
dangerous public enemies have been 
outstanding in social intelligence, and 
it is easily conceivable that their so- 
cial intelligence may have rendered 
more effective their rapacious spirit. 
Social intelligence is a powerful asset, 
but what is of even greater import- 
ance is the will to be social. Without 
this will to be social, social intelli- 
gence may be put to a dangerous use. 
Social intelligence may be developed 
by a study of psychology and social 
phenomena, but the will to be social 
is an attitude that grows out of 
shared experiences in a democratic- 
ally organized society actuated by a 
zeal for the public welfare fervent as 
religion itself. We live in a social 
world which requires, above all else, 
the development of the social-minded 
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attitude within the students of the 
secondary school. 


The Functions of the Forward- 
Looking Secondary School 

In the opinion of the writer, there 
are three major functions of the for- 
ward-looking secondary school. Each 
of these is subject to a more refined 
subdivision but, by and large, the 
major functions can be considered 
under three main headings. 


First Function: To Develop a Citi- 
zen Actuated By a Sound Philosophy 
of Iafe. It should not be possible for 
a person to pass through the second- 
ary schools without developing some 
fundamental convictions as to the 
meaning of life. These principles 
should serve as criteria for a dis- 
crimination among values. The sec- 
ondary school student should become 
conscious of the insecurity of the phy- 
sical and the imperishable character 
of the spiritual. 

To attain this capacity to intelli- 
gently discriminate in values—a ca- 
pacity which probably comprises the 
most distinctive mark of the cultured 
or educated man—it is necessary for 
the student to become imbued with 
two great life objectives in harmony 
with which his entire life should be 
ordered. First, he should realize that 
the supreme objective in the life of 
any individual, regardless of his voca- 
tion, is the highest self-realization of 
his personality. The first objective of 
any individual is to develop into the 
most of a man or woman it is possi- 
ble to become. Without this objective 
there were no advantage in having 
been born a human being rather than 
some other species of the animal king- 
dom. To fire the student’s imagina- 
tion with the unlimited possibilities 
of human growth and development, 
and initiate a sustained drive for 
their attainment, must be laid down 
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as one of the major functions of the 
secondary school. This vision alone 
can make life worth the living and 
crown it with the glory of continuous 
adventure. 


The second important objective is 
really but another point of view of 
the same thing, viz., while one is 
achieving his maximum personal de- 
velopment, and largely as a means of 
its attainment, he should be fired with 
a zeal to enrich the world with the 
greatest contribution of which he is 
eapable. The consciousness that one 
is leaving the world at least a little 
better than he found it is the one 
thing that can make a retrospect of 
life in any way satisfying at the end 
of his career. Around these two 
fundamental principles must be built 
any defensible, sound, or satisfying 
philosophy of life. They may not be 
taught directly ; they may not be pre- 
sented as subject-matter in a course; 
but the secondary school can be in- 
strumental, through a continuous em- 
phasis on these goals, and through the 
dynamic personal influence of the fac- 
ulty personnel, in developing an un- 
derstanding of, and an appreciation 
for, the idealism of a worthy life phi- 
losophy. 


Second Function: The Develop- 
ment of a Citizen Capable of Working 
Out His Own Highest Self-Realiza- 
tion. The central idea here is the 
capacity for independence of action 
and self-direction. The secondary 
school should turn out an individual 
armed with the technique of self-ini- 
tiated and self-directed growth and 
development independent of external 
urge and assistance. In any form of 
organized society, the individual 
looms as the great reality. No form 
of social organization can be justified 
which, over a long period of time, 
denies the privilege of maximum per- 
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sonal growth and development and 
self expression to even the humblest 
of its members. To make possible the 
attainment of this important result, 
the secondary school must, as Profes- 
sor Briggs has so well stated, fire the 
student with the dynamic drive of 
powerful emotionalized attitudes. 
Here again the curricular and extra- 
curricular activities must serve as 
means to an end. Clearly framed in 
the mind of the teacher and adminis- 
trator, this function stands out as 
paramount, in comparison to which 
the facts of the subjects taught sink 
into pitiful insignificance. 

Third Function: The Development 
of a Citizen Capable of Functioning 
in a Democratic Society. As inti- 
mated above, we, as educators, are 
not interested in transmitting a spe- 
cific body of knowledge. The facts of 
a curriculum can be justified only as 
means for the attainment of larger 
goals. Outstanding among these goals 
is the development of a citizen that 
will be safe to function in a co-opera- 
tive, democratic society. The pro- 
gressive secondary school must provide 
for the student an experience of shar- 
ing the activities of a democratic, 
self-governing community. Emo- 
tionalized attitudes, charged with a 
social emphasis, must be developed 
through the actual experiences of the 
school. Through the ideals of the 
school he should conceive of himself 
as an economically independent mem- 
ber of a co-operative, democratic 
society. He must become animated 
by a public-spirited attitude; he must 
be stimulated by the fire of enthusi- 
asm; he must be equipped with a 
capacity of intelligent discrimination 
in values; he must learn to approach 
his problems with a positive and con- 
structive point of view ; he must labor 
among his fellows in a spirit of 
friendliness and good will; and he 
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must be made conscious of the fact 
that there is no substitute for in- 
dustry. Unless the secondary school 
can turn out citizens of this type, the 
future of democracy in America is 
anything but hopeful. 


Needless to say, the standards laid 
down in the above paragraphs are not 
those of the conventional secondary 
school. In spite of an educational 
theory to the contrary, most of us still 
continue to pass on, intact and un- 
changed, to the coming generation the 
body of knowledge which we in our 
turn received from our instructors. 
Little of the curriculum content is 
related to life outside the school, or is 
in any sense socially useful. The 
school functions on an authoritarian 
basis, both in its social procedures 
and the materials of the curriculum. 
It is searcely possible to find a second- 
ary school that actually functions as 
a democratic, self-governing commun- 
ity. Students have little to do with 
the regulation of their school social 
experiences and little voice in deter- 
mining the problems with which they 
work. It is hardly an exaggeration to 
state that many teachers would rather 





drive their students from their classes 
than to depart in any significant way 
from the sacred limits of their sylla- 
bus. He must cover the ground and 
discuss the problems as he sees them 
and in the order in which he has ar- 
ranged them, and it is little short of a 
fortuituous circumstance when the 
problems of the teacher coincide with 
those of the student. 


The fact remains, however,, that 
democracy in America is absolutely 
dependent on the practice of democ- 
racy in the secondary school — the 
finishing school for the vast majority 
of her population. No student can be 
suddenly transformed by a junior 
college commencement ceremony into 
something that he has not been in the 
process of becoming. If we want to 
turn out citizens from our secondary 
schools capable of functioning in a 
democartic society, they must acquire 
this experience in the secondary 
school. Secondary schools of this 
character will be expensive, but they 
will be worth all they cost. It is they, 
and not our armies, that alone can 
make the world safe for democracy. 
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THE PLACE OF THE PRACTICAL ARTS IN A 
GENERAL EDUCATION 


WILLIAM A. SMITH 


Associate Professor of Education, University of California at Los Angeles 


EFORE we may consider the place 
B of the practical arts in a general 
education it is necessary to reach 
some agreement regarding the con- 
notation of the two basic concepts— 
the practical arts, and a general edu- 
eation. For reasons which will be- 
come apparent later, the writer pro- 
poses to use the term practical arts 
in a very broad sense to designate 
practically the whole range of the 
practical processes, appliances, and 
means which the race employs in fur- 
thering the ends of living. Thus used, 
the term extends over the entire 
gamut of production, industry, com- 
merce, and consumption, and over 
much of what is commonly designated 
as art. 

The term general education has 
meant, and still means, many different 
things to many different people. For 
some, at least, it has little or no mean- 
ing. For purposes of this discussion, 
the writer proposes to define it in 
terms of end product and function- 
ing capacity, rather than in terms of 
ground covered or experience under- 
gone. Education is largely a matter 
of taking on cultural patterns. The 
end product of all real education is 
capacity for adjustment—ceapacity to 
deal effectively with the world in 
which we happen to live. General 
education, as contrasted with voca- 
tional or professional education, is 
obviously concerned with those basic 
cultural patterns — insights, values, 
and action patterns—which are in any 
given age or epoch essential for effec- 
tive functioning as citizens and hu- 


man being. This means in the very 
nature of the case that general edu- 
cation is variable. It can be defined 
only from the standpoint of the de- 
mands of a given time and a given 
culture. 


Characteristics of American 
Civilization 

What are the distinguishing fea- 
tures of modern American civiliza- 
tion, and how may the practical arts 
contribute to the demands which these 
make upon general education? It 
would be futile to attempt a compre- 
hensive answer to this question in a 
brief discussion. Certain considera- 
tions are, however, rather obvious: 
We are living in an age of technology, 
large-scale corporate enterprise, and 
specialization in which the individual 
is increasingly in danger of losing his 
identity ; an age which has attained 
phenomenal efficiency in production 
and industry without comparable ad- 
vances in the distribution and social 
control of the basic means of liveli- 
hood ; an age which gives large prom- 
ise of leisure without corresponding 
assurance of economic security; an 
age in which democracy is on trial. 
Such an age demands above every- 
thing else a citizenry that has a real- 
istic first-hand acquaintance with the 
modern man-made world; a citizenry 
that understands the factors that 
condition the production and distri- 
bution of the basic means of liveli- 
hood so well that it can vote intelli- 
gently on all issues; a citizenry that 
understands and appreciates the con- 
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tributions and the rights of the many 
diverse elements that comprise it; a 
citizenry that consumes discriminat- 
ingly in keeping with tried and tested 
values; a citizenry that is schooled in 
the practice as well as in the theory 
of democracy. To the development 
of such a citizenry the practical arts, 
properly conceived and soundly ar- 
ticulated with the social studies, 
should make a major contribution. 


Until well past the middle of the 
last century young people lived in 
relatively close contact with the proc- 
esses and means through which 
America gained its livelihood. A very 
significant portion of the general edu- 
cation curriculum was, therefore, sup- 
plied by basic home and community 
experience, and the school curriculum 
as such was legitimately supplemen- 
tary. The coming of the machine and 
big business created a situation which 
has by degrees reversed the respective 
roles of these two agencies. The av- 
erage American youth, no matter 
where he lives, no longer contacts in 
an adequate manner the basic reali- 
ties that condition our livelihood 
through home and community experi- 
ence. If he is to make such contacts, 
the facilities must be supplied by the 
school. Similarly, in the era preced- 
ing the machine and big business, 
with an abundance of natural re- 
sources and the lure of the frontier, 
the social control of the basic proc- 
esses and means of livelihood was a 
relatively simple matter. The voter 
rarely had to decide an issue with- 
out a reasonable comprehension of 
the implications of the alternatives. 
The modern American is confronted 
by an entirely different situation. 
The issues which he faces—and most 
of them are directly or indirectly con- 
cerned with the control, social or 
otherwise, of the basic processes and 


means of livelihood —are not only 
much more numerous but vastly more 
complicated, so much so that, in the 
absence of thoroughgoing realistic 
orientation, it is impossible for him to 
think clearly and to exercise the 
rights of citizenship intelligently. 
Here, again, the school faces a new 
obligation. 


Conflicts of Technology and 
Democracy 

The ills of the modern world do not, 
to any extent, grow out of our in- 
ability to produce the basic necessities 
of life. They have their source rather 
in our inability to distribute them 
properly. All of which simply goes 
to show that technology and democ- 
racy have not yet learned to live to- 
gether. The technical aspects of pro- 
duction, industry, and commerce are 
in these days the legitimate concern 
of the expert. Their control in the 
interests of universal social well-being 
is, in a democracy at least, a civic 
problem. It has been said on good 
authority that all the heat, light, and 
power required in our homes could be 
supplied through the medium of elec- 
tricity at a materially lower cost than 
through the present miscellaneous 
sources, and with marked gains from 
the standpoint of health, comfort, and 
safety. Why have we thus far failed 
to take advantage of this? Certainly 
not because of a lack of highly trained 
electrical engineers and skilled work- 
ers. The real r.ason is obviously lack 
of realistic understanding of the situ- 
ation on the part of our citizenry. 
For closely analogous reasons we 
have dire want in the midst of plenty. 


Aristocratic Bias of 
Secondary Education 

The keenest critics of modern sec- 
ondary education contend that it has 
a strongly aristocratic bias. This is, 
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of course, exceedingly true. By way 
of illustration, one need only turn to 
the social studies program which, in 
the very nature of the case, should 
make a large contribution to the de- 
velopment of an adequate citizenry 
for the modern world. Until recently 
this program has concerned itself al- 
most exclusively with the history of 
polities and the mechanical structure 
of our government. Recent attempts 
at reconstruction along functional 
lines have resulted in an extension 
and enrichment of the program, but 
not to any extent within the basic 
areas of life. In consequence, the 
best current programs deal in the 
main with generalities and with as- 
pects of life which are secondary 
rather than primary. The practices 
of schools which have recently been 
attempting to integrate the social 
studies with other areas of life fur- 
nish striking confirmation. Almost 
without exception these schools have 
politely ignored the basie practical 
arts areas, and have turned instead, 
in truly aristocratic fashion, to litera- 
ture, music, and art, apparently quite 
oblivious of the fact that the arts 
have their roots in the soil. The Dean 
of Girls in one of these schools re- 
marked recently: ‘‘Today I had to 
take home a dozen girls who were 
taken ill, and in not one of the homes 
did I find a piece of furniture or a 
rug worthy of the name. I wish the 
personnel of the Curriculum Division 
would spend some time in this neigh- 
borhood. It might have an important 
bearing on the things they are asking 
us to teach.’’ Suffice it to say that 
the influence of the social studies pro- 
gram upon the development of per- 
sonalities capable of coping with the 
problems of the modern world will 
remain inconsequential until the pro- 
gram as such has become firmly rooted 
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in the basic realities that condition 
life and culture. 


Late Arrival of Practical 
Arts Program 

Turning now to an examination of 
the practical arts program and its 
actual and potential contributions to 
general education, we find that pres- 
ent practices and attitudes are’ in 
large part historically conditioned. 
Among the ancient Hebrews practical 
arts endeavors were held in high es- 
teem, and no boy was allowed to grow 
up without learning a useful oceupa- 
tion. The Greeks, on the other hand, 
looked with disdain upon practical 
endeavors and devoted themselves to 
the liberal arts. Western civilization 
inherited the aristocratic Greek tra- 
dition. In consequence, the practical 
arts represent a relatively late ar- 
rival in the curriculums of our 
schools. The highly significant move- 
ment initiated by Dewey,’ and later 
sponsored by Dean Russell, Bonser, 
and others,” had its inception to- 
ward the close of the last century, and 
the modern vocational education 
movement did not get well under way 
until some time after that. 

The Dewey movement has made a 
very large contribution to the fune- 
tional reconstruction of the elemen- 
tary school curriculum. Its influence 
upon the secondary school curriculum 
has been much less marked. There 
are at least two good reasons for this: 
In the first place, the sponsors of the 
new elementary school practical arts 
program, including Dewey himself, 
do not appear to have fully foreseen 
or anticipated the extension of uni- 
versal general education throughout 
the secondary period. In the second 
place, the sponsors of the vocational 





1Dewey, {ehe, The School and Society. First 
printed in November, 1899. 
2Russell, James E. and Bonsor, Frederick G., 


Industrial Education. ‘Teachers College, Columbia 


University, 1914. 
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education movement, with the excep- 
tion of such outstanding leaders as 
Snedden and Chas. A. Bennett, had 
no real vision of, nor interest in, the 
practical arts for general education ; 
nor was their notion of vocational 
education as clear-cut as it should 
have been. The net outcome of all 
this was that the practical arts pro- 
gram on the secondary school level 
came to be a hybrid sort of thing, 
serving, in the majority of cases, 
neither specifically general, nor spe- 
cifically vocational, purposes.’ 


There are three purposes which the 
present hybrid practical arts program 
is probably serving rather well, 
though by no means for a sufficient 
proportion of our secondary school 
population, namely, vocational orien- 
tation, development of practical abili- 
ties, and discovery of avocational in- 
terests. In addition, it is doubtless 
making a limited contribution to the 
education of the consumer. All of 
these are, of course, thoroughly legiti- 
mate components of a general edu- 
cation, but they cannot compensate 
for the more basic components men- 
tioned earlier in this discussion. To 
the development of the latter, the cur- 
rent program is not making an ade- 
quate or consistent contribution. 


Supreme Purpose of the 
Practical Arts 

The supreme purpose of the prac- 
tical arts on the secondary school 
level is to lay the foundation for the 
type of citizenship which the modern 
technological democracy demands. 
To this end a fundamentally sound 
general practical arts program must 





8Lee, Edwin A. (Editor), Objectives and 
Problems of Vocational Education. McGraw-Hill 
Book Company, 1928. Chapter XV, “The Voca- 
tional Education Movement: A Critical Inventory 
of Policies,” was prepared by David Snedden. 
It should be read by every practical arts teacher. 


be developed and made a part of the 
curriculum of every pupil. Such a 
program must have as its primary 
objectives real insights and tested 
values rather than technical abilities 
and skills. These insights and values 
should, above everything else, concern 
the manner in which man has arrived 
at his present mode of livelihood, and 
the manner in which he might im- 
prove upon this. In this connection, 
it must be borne in mind, further- 
more, that it is one thing to under- 
stand machines and scientific process- 
es, and quite another to understand 
what these have done, and might do, 
for us. The former without the lat- 
ter will get us nowhere. 

The type of practical arts program 
referred to above must inevitably 
bear a close organic relationship to 
the social studies program. On the 
lower educational levels, probably 
well through the junior high school 
period, the latter should grow direct- 
ly out of the former; thereafter, the 
two may well go hand in hand. At 
least one secondary school in South- 
ern California has already taken a 
promising step in this direction. 
Among other things, the offerings of 
this school comprise a very fine course 
in horticulture and an equally fine 
course in economics, and the two, 
although in charge of separate in- 
structors, are organized and adminis- 
tered in the closest possible rela- 
tionship. 

In conclusion, it is only fair to 
point out that the argument set forth 
in this discussion is in no sense a 
tirade against vocational education on 
the one hand, or cultural studies on 
the other, and that its implications 
are in complete harmony with the 
basie tenets of constitutional democ- 
racy. 
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RECENT TRENDS IN DELINQUENCY PREVENTION 
J. HAROLD WILLIAMS 


Professor of Education, University of California at Los Angeles 


HE RECENT PUBLICATION of a vol- 

ume* by Dr. Norman Fenton and 
staff, of the California Bureau of 
Juvenile Research, serves rightly to 
emphasize the important position 
which California holds among the 
States in the study and adjustment of 
problem children. In this section 
there has been not only pioneering in 
practice, but also research work 
which has affected remedial and pre- 
ventive procedures over a wide area. 


This work has been encouraged by 
a general acceptance of the point of 
view that prevention is a wiser ob- 
jective than correction or reform. 
Citizens of California many years ago 
took occasion to express indignation 
over the cruel and inhumane practices 
which prevailed in the so-called ‘‘re- 
form’’ schools, and went on record as 
being unwilling to support any pro- 
gram other than one based upon hu- 
manitarian principles. Fortunately, 
the necessary leadership was avail- 
able, and the State became widely 
known for its progressive tendencies 
in the management of its institutions, 
the procedures of its juvenile courts, 
and the promotion of research activi- 
ties in child adjustment. 


Many of these developments cen- 
tered at Whittier State School, where 
the late Superintendent Fred C. 
Nelles, in 1912, instituted what was 
then a new approach to the problem 
of training delinquent and dependent 
boys; and where, in 1915, a depart- 
ment was organized which became the 
California Bureau of Juvenile Re- 





*The Delinquent Boy and the Correctional 
School. Claremont, 1935. 


search. The activities of the Bureau 
extended to other public institutions, 
and, through a traveling clinic, to 
schools and communities throughout 
the state. A series of research publi- 
cations included the Journal of Delin- 
quency, more recently known as the 
Journal of Juvenile Research; and 
bulletins and monographs relating to 
numerous phases of child welfare. 


Public thinking along these lines 
has resulted in the recognition that 
the problem of juvenile delinquency 
is a serious one, and that only 
through a systematic approach is 
there hope of solution. Official sta- 
tistics of government agencies reveal 
staggering proportions of young chil- 
dren each year who embark upon 
careers of delinquency. In some 
areas of American cities more than 10 
per cent of all boys between the ages 
of 10 and 15 years are brought to the 
attention of the juvenile courts in 
consequence of misconduct. One need 
only to view this in the light of 
monetary cost to be convinced that 
such a condition is intolerable. In 
social and moral consequences, not to 
be reckoned in dollars, the probable 
cost is beyond imagination. 

Juvenile delinquency in California 
does not differ significantly from that 
in other states. The causes are prob- 
ably the same; and methods of treat- 
ment which are found effective here 
should be applicable elsewhere. In 
Dr. Fenton’s statistical report on 400 
unselected boys in Whittier State 
School, it is revealed that the entrance 
age ranges from 7 to 16 years, with an 
average age of 14; and that two- 
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thirds of the boys are between 12 and 
15 years of age when their maladjust- 
ment becomes sufficiently apparent to 
bring about their admission to the 
State School. Racially, 84.2 per cent 
of them are of American white stock, 
10 per cent are Mexican, 5.2 per cent 
Negro, 1.0 per cent Indian, and 0.3 
per cent Japanese. All of the non- 
white groups, except the Japanese, 
contribute relatively more than their 
proportionate share to the delinquent 
group. Among the offenses listed are 
burglary, car theft, other kinds of 
stealing, truancy, sex misconduct, in- 
eorrigibility, forgery, arson, reckless 
driving, vagrancy, and many others, 
including two cases of homicide. It 
may be of special educational concern 
that such terms as ‘‘runaway,”’ 
‘‘school problem,’’ ‘‘destruction,”’ 
‘‘lying,’’ ‘‘malicious mischief,’’ ‘‘bad 
companions,’’ and just plain ‘‘nui- 
sance’’ are used in describing the 
forms of behavior which have occa- 
sioned a transfer of jurisdiction from 
school and home to the juvenile court, 
and eventually to the special custody 
of the state. 


In mental ability the Whittier 
group was found to be somewhat low- 
er than comparable groups in the gen- 
eral population, the median I. Q. be- 
ing 90.4, while public school boys of 
the same age usually center about the 
I. Q. 100. Recent studies made in the 
light of what are termed ‘‘neighbor- 
hood norms,’’ however, indicate that 
delinquent children, on the whole, are 
fair intellectual samples of the com- 
munities in which they reside. One 
gratifying result of the policies intro- 
duced at Whittier is the present prac- 
tice of transferring feeble-minded 
boys to institutions in which they ean 
be dealt with more effectively, and 
consequently avoiding some of the 
educational and social problems inci- 
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dent to the mingling of defective and 
normal children in the same school. 
Another result of the Whittier plan 
of intensive mental testing is the 
adaptation of training to individual 
needs, a matter with which the tradi- 
tional reform school had no adequate 
way of dealing. 


Much interesting material is 
brought out by Dr. Fenton in the sec- 
tion of his report on analytical stud- 
ies of ‘‘the boys’ own story.’’ Ques- 
tioned relative to the reasons for their 
misconduct, the boys made replies of 
varying sorts, but which were classi- 
fied under six headings. These rea- 
sons, together with the percentage of 
boys referring to each of them, are as 
follows: 


Recreational factors .................. 30.8% 
I is cncsnensiisenail 27.0% 
Eeonomic-recreational factors..26.0% 
Factors in home environment..24.0% 
Personality factors ...................- 7.8% 
I Ci ccntiiecsnnncintgtoms 6.8% 


In these items, often given in the 
boys’ own words, may be found sug- 
gestions of the present trend of child- 
hood response to the social order in 
which they find themselves. Their ex- 
planations, of course, are not those of 
impartial observers; but they are 
based upon attitudes which society 
eannot afford to overlook. Such 
phrases as ‘‘desire for fun,’’ ‘‘wanted 
to see the world,’’ ‘‘ashamed of 
clothes,’’ ‘‘unhappy home,’’ ‘‘hun- 
gry,’’ ‘‘revenge,’’ ‘‘restless and un- 
happy,’’ ‘‘desire to see a fire,’’ and 
‘**school work too hard,’’ imply deep- 
rooted feelings, and call loudly for 
diagnosis. 

Further social and educational im- 
plications are contained in the evi- 
dence submitted relative to the age at 
which delinquency begins. In 169 
cases traced in this respect, Dr. Fen- 
ton reports the following: 
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WOM OOUG «0 nmnisicilientictniicaa 21.9% 
pS ee re eee 21.2% 
5 ee eee 20.7 % 
TD POO sicinncedhiueen 19.5% 
6 years and younget................ 16.6% 


These findings agree closely with 
those of investigators in other states, 
and point to the need for early dis- 
covery of factors leading to malad- 
justment. If conservative estimates 
of the extent of juvenile delinquency 
are to be relied upon, there may be 
today in the United States as many 
as twenty thousand children embark- 
ing on delinquent careers before con- 
templating the second grade of school. 
It is no less significant that an equal 
number of pupils at the junior high 
school level are committing their first 
offenses. 

Another tendency which reflects the 
present trend is the setting up of 
definite organizations for the dealing 
with the problem. The program, as 
developed at Whittier in connection 
with the Bureau of Juvenile Research, 
is an example of constructive work of 
this sort. Here the delinquent boy is 
individualized; the total personality 
is under consideration ; the boy finds 
himself in surprisingly attractive sur- 
roundings ; and he is privileged to live 
under conditions resembling, in some 
respects, those of a high-class board- 
ing school. 


‘‘When the boy has been at Whittier 
about six weeks or two months, and is 
ready to enter upon his regular program, 
his ease is considered by the child guidance 
conference. During his initial period at 
Whittier he has been carefully studied by 
means of standard clinical tests and direct- 
ed observation. At the conference, depart- 
ment heads and others concerned with his 
welfare pool their information about him 
and work out an individualized program.’’ 


Because of the irregular schooling 
with which most delinquent careers 
are associated, educational planning 
is a complicated task. At Whittier 


the classes are kept small, averaging 
nineteen pupils, and only especially 
selected teachers are employed. A 
library of one thousand volumes is 
available. The school work, no long- 
er of a terminal sort, is on the con- 
tract plan, and includes remedial in- 
struction where required. 

‘*The contract plan lends itself to the in- 
formality of classroom atmosphere, which 
is an important aspect of the program at 
Whittier. Boys who have been hostile to 
school in the past need to be given individ- 
ual instruction in order to have their per- 
sonal problems of maladjustment taken 
into account. This amounts, in some cases, 
to a re-education to the school situation. As 
the work is adjusted to individual needs, 
everyone finds himself able to do something, 
and the classrooms are busy places.’’ 


After consideration of vocational 
interests and aptitudes, specific trade 
training is provided, the fields includ- 
ing carpentry, printing, automotive 
work, baking, plumbing, painting, 
farming, shoe repairing, and several 
others. This instruction is so ad- 
justed to the classroom work as to 
make a balanced program. Experi- 
ence has shown that the correlation 
of academic work with practical trade 
learning has definite value for mental 
hygiene, and its results are evidenced 
in better life adjustment. 


The relationship between delin- 
quency and social background has 
long been recognized, although it is 
not known what specific factors are 
involved. It is apparent that a 
changed environment is necessary to 
re-adjustment in problem children, 
and much has been done at Whittier 
by way of creating a home-school 
environment suited to this purpose. 
Social case studies reveal generally 
unsatisfactory home conditions in the 
early life of delinquent boys, and the 
response to the atmosphere of the 
planned cottage system is often re- 
markable. A complete program of 
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social guidance is provided, including 
recreation, religious activity, music, 
dramatics, membership in Boy Scout 
organizations, interscholastic athletics, 
and social etiquette. 

Follow-up studies of boys who have 
received training at Whittier State 
School reveal relatively large degrees 
of successful adjustment. One of Dr. 
Fenton’s contributions to this subject 
is an analysis of significant factors in 
the prognosis of adjustment, in which 
the degree of after-success is viewed 
in the light of such background fac- 
tors as family, previous attitudes to- 
ward school, type of offense commit- 
ted, motives and interests, and the 
record while at Whittier. A signifi- 
cant finding is that ‘‘70 per cent 
of the boys who failed to adjust came 
from broken homes, while only 48.2 
per cent of those who succeeded were 
so handicapped.’’ Thus family con- 
ditions appear to play a part not only 
in the original delinquency, but also 
in the effectiveness of rehabilitation. 

Another California contribution of 
note is the Co-ordinating Council, or- 
ganized and directed in Los Angeles 
County by K. J. Seudder, chief pro- 
bation officer. This agency, which has 
been so successful as to be adopted 
throughout California and other 
states, is a community enterprise with 
the specific objective of improved 
child adjustment. Instead of a group 
of unrelated agencies, each absolving 
itself from responsibility for delin- 
quency, the co-ordinating council is a 
group of agencies which individually 
and jointly accept responsibility for 
exerting the utmost preventive efforts. 
The improvement of playgrounds, 
with lighted areas for night recrea- 
tion; increase in school attendance; 
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and the development of community 
child-guidance clinics, are only a few 
of the practical results of this move- 
ment. It has been viewed by leading 
social workers as probably the only 
existing co-ordinated community 
effort to shape the environmental 
conditions which lead to behavior pat- 
terns. 


From the studies made at Whittier, 
and the experience of the co-ordi- 
nating councils, it is evident that 
there has been some approach to the 
prevention of delinquency. It has 
been established that the maladjust- 
ments which lead children to the 
juvenile court begin, and are recog- 
nizable, at an early age; that their 
cause, in many instances, may be pre- 
dicted ; that the conditions associated 
with their incidence are effective, not 
only throughout the delinquent 
career, but also in later life. The 
further encouragement of diagnostic 
work is therefore essential. The 
schools may learn much in this re- 
spect from the work at Whittier, from 
the community child guidance clinics, 
and from the co-ordinating councils. 


There is a growing belief that the 
eauses of delinquency, along with the 
other ills of our generation, are so 
deep-rooted that only through a com- 
pletely changed social order can its 
elimination be expected. Such a be- 
lief may be theoretically true; but 
while we are waiting there is much 
that can be, and is being done. We 
need to know much more about child- 
hood behavior and the specific ways 
in which adjustment is most effective- 
ly accomplished. There is reason to 
believe that such knowledge is partly, 
at least, within our grasp. 
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PROFESSIONAL FACULTY MEETINGS IN ADULT 
EDUCATION 


F. M. YOCKEY 
Principal, Technical Evening High School, Oakland 


This Is a Record of the Professional Efforts of a Group of Teachers of Adults 
Working Together in an Attempt to Improve Their Teaching Methods 


RRANGING a convenient time for 
A an evening school faculty meet- 
ing is a difficult matter. In the day 
school this is a somewhat simple pro- 
cedure, for all the teachers are in the 
building every school day, and if a 
meeting is announced a few days in 
advance they can plan to attend. 
However, in arranging an adult 
school faculty meeting, a much more 
difficult problem presents itself. A 
few of the teachers have programs 
that require them to be on duty the 
four evenings the school is in session 
each week, but most of the teachers 
meet classes less frequently, perhaps 
one or two evenings a week, and thus 
the difficulty of finding a time when 
all teachers can be present is a seri- 
ous one. 

The time for classes is from 7:15 
to 9:15 p.m., and most teachers do not 
get away from their classrooms before 
9:30. This would be too late to hold 
a faculty meeting, even if all of the 
members could be present. Especially 
would this be true if a speaker were 
to be brought in from the outside. 

It is a question whether the peda- 
gogical training and practice teaching 
given elementary and high school 
teachers is of real value to those who 
finally go into the adult field. While 
this training is of inestimable value 
for those teachers for whom it is in- 
tended; it may prove to be a handicap 
to those teaching adults. Persons 
trained in our teachers’ colleges have 
learned to make lesson plans and or- 


ganize teaching units, but they need to 
learn how to present this material to 
adults. Then we have a number of 
instructors who have not been trained 
as teachers but who come from indus- 
try and the professions. These per- 
sons have worked with adults, but 
have not thought in terms of present- 
ing subject matter to other persons. 
They need to learn how to organize 
and present their material to adult 
groups. There are two exceptions to 
this statement: the teachers of Ameri- 
canization have had excellent training 
in the technique of teaching foreign- 
ers, and their training includes prac- 
tice teaching. The same is true of 
teachers of deafened adults. These 
teachers have had specific work in lip- 
reading and the psychology of the 
deafened, together with practice 
teaching under supervision. 

The statement that the teachers of 
adults are untrained in the technique 
of teaching is not intended as a criti- 
cism, because there is no place for 
them to get training except by experi- 
ence. Few courses helpful to teachers 
of adults are to be found in the cata- 
logues of our universities. Very re- 
cently a few universities have pro- 
vided such courses in their summer 
sessions. We cannot expect prospec- 
tive teachers to take extensive train- 
ing when salaries are too low to make 
adult teaching inviting as a life work. 

Another factor contributing to the 
lack of training facilities for teachers 
of adults in America is the recency 
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of the demand on the part of adults 
for further education. Methods have 
not been developed in this field to any 
great extent. The teachers have had 
to develop their own methods by in- 
tuition, trial and error, and experi- 
ence. 


The fact that all the faculty is nev- 
er present on any one night makes it 
important to hold professional facul- 
ty meetings, because without these 
meetings teachers who are giving 
courses in an adult school have little 
opportunity to get acquainted with 
the other members of the faculty, or 
to feel they are a part of an organ- 
ization. 


To thoroughly understand the prob- 
lem of the teacher of adults we should 
understand that the adult education 
movement is only ten years old. Let 
us compare this with the fact that the 
standardized practices and methods 
of teaching subject-matter to regular 
day school pupils has been brought 
about by long experience and by mach 
research on the subject. Conference 
after conference has been held. In- 
numerable teachers’ meetings have 
been held, and discussion on discus- 
sion has been given. In adult educa- 
tion the approach must be different. 
The content and purpose will vary 
from that of day school. A method 
must be developed for each condition, 
just as in day school practice. The 
psychology of the approach is very 
different from that of the day school. 
A conference technique, or discussion 
technique, may be required quite dif- 
ferent from that of day school prac- 
tice. The teachers have not been 
trained for this new psychological ap- 
proach. They must be taught a con- 
ference method, or one adapted to 
their particular work. 


A revelation of these facts shows 
clearly the need for professional study 
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on the part of teachers of adults. I 
have made this explanation to show 
the different problems that face the 
faculty in an adult school in holding 
professional faculty meetings, and the 
need for faculty meetings as com- 
pared with a day high school. 


It has been customary in Oakland 
to call the teachers together twice 
each year, in August and January, 
for an administrative meeting. At 
the administrative meeting in Janu- 
ary, 1935, at the Technical Evening 
High School, the principal presented 
the question of professional faculty 
meetings and asked the members of 
the group for their opinions. They 
voted to hold a meeting once each 
month on Friday evening from 7 :30 
to 8:30. The decision was further 
reached that the meetings would be 
on the conference basis, so that the 
faculty members could bring up their 
problems and get the combined expe- 
rience from other members of the 
group. It was further decided to 
have a stenographer to take the dis- 
cussion in shorthand so that each 
member could have a copy of the re- 
marks to read at a later date. In 
order to give the project an added 
objective, the principal offered to 
compile the suggestions and problems 
in a handbook, together with the ad- 
ministration procedure, which each 
teacher could have, and the handbook 
could be given to new teachers, who 
thus could profit by the experience 
of the others. 


The group was ideal for the con- 
ference method, because a number of 
the faculty had been teaching adults 
for several years and had developed 
some very effective methods in their 
teaching. As the group had not been 
meeting together, the first thing was 
to get acquainted, and before the first 
meeting was over each one began to 
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realize that he was a member of an 
organization and that he could get 
help by exchanging his experiences 
with the other members of the group. 


At the first meeting, which was 
held in February, the group listed 
seventeen problems that were most 
perplexing to them. The problems 
are listed below. It will be noted 
that they are concise, definite, and 
practical. The problems came from 
their experiences. These problems 
were troubling some, and, in many 
eases, all of the group. These state- 
ments do not concern philosophy or 
theory. This does not mean that the 
group did not have a philosophy of 
adult education, or that they were 
working without objectives, because 
each one had a goal that he was try- 
ing to reach in his work. At the 
beginning of our meeting there may 
have been some hazy understanding 
on the part of individuals as to just 
how the particular work he was doing 
was to be fitted into the total pro- 
gram; but as our discussions pro- 
gressed the idea was brought out that 
we were all working toward a com- 
mon objective; namely, to help in- 
dividuals meet life’s problems in a 
better way, and that as each one did 
a better job in his own particular sub- 
ject the nearer the group approached 
the common objective. From the very 
first, the faculty set to work to find 
solutions for their problems. It was 
decided that a short, concise state- 
ment of the problem, and a few short 
statements for meeting the particular 
problem, digested from the discussion 
and the experience of the teachers, 
would be more helpful in the hand- 
book than a more elaborate statement. 
This type of presentation would be 
sufficient to give the new teachers an 
opportunity to see what the more ex- 
perienced had found out and some of 
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the procedure they had found helpful 
in their solutions. The problems and 
their suggested solutions are listed as 
they are in the handbook. 


Much of the class procedure will 
apply to group work rather than in- 
dividual work. If the class is carried 
on an individual basis, it will be much 
easier to handle. The following topics 
formed a basis for our discussion: 


1. What are the changed conditions in 
adult life? 


The machine age requires more skill from 
the individual and gives more leisure time 
and greater opportunity for study and in- 
vestigation. In very recent years this lei- 
sure time has been forced upon people, which 
makes it necessary to build morale as well 
as give information. There should be a 
full understanding on the part of the teach- 
ers of the forces at work, and programs 
should be so organized that teachers can 
assist students in meeting these new prob- 
lems. 


2. What do you do to keep up attend- 
ance? 


a. A prerequisite is excellent teaching. 


b. Keep in touch with the student by tele- 
phone, by letter, or by postcard. Al- 
ways make a contact when a student has 
been absent a second time. 

c. Have a telephone committee in the class 
to get in touch with absent students. 

d. Develop class spirit that will make the 
student prefer to be in your class rather 
than any place else. 


3. How do you fit subject-matter to the 

student? 

a. In order to do this, it is necessary to 
understand the background, the experi- 
ence, and the reasons why the student 
has come to class. 


b. Find something that will fit the needs 
of each student based upon the above 
information. This should be done even 
if the course is given by lectures. 


ce. In courses where it is applicable, have 
a list of pertinent references for out- 
side reading for the ambitious student, 
or, in some classes, certain activities, 
such as field trips, can be suggested to 
those who need more than they receive 
in class. 
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4. How do you meet the needs of begin- 
ning and advenced students in the same 
class? 

a. This is somewhat difficult. It may be 
done by dividing the students into 
groups, and asking some of the most 
advanced students to take charge of 
some of the beginning students for 
part of the evening. 


b. The session may be divided into two 
or more equal parts, and the beginning 
students be given part of the time and 
the advanced students the other part. 

ec. If it is satisfactory to the students and 
the work is being given two nights per 
week, one night could be given to ad- 
vanced students and the other night to 
beginning students. 

d. If the teacher has an opportunity to 
make a brief of each night’s discus- 
sion, this could be given to the begin- 
ning students after they start a sub- 
ject to assist them in catching up with 
the advanced group. 


5. How do you combat fatigue in the stu- 

dents? 

a. Be careful to keep the physical con- 
ditions of the room as comfortable as 
possible, neither too hot nor too cold; 
have plenty of fresh air. 

b. Make the work so interesting that the 
student will forget he is tired. 

ec. It may be advisable to permit the stu- 
dent just to rest. Teachers have been 
known to let the students sleep in class. 


6. How do you combat fatigue in yourself ? 

a. A teacher should never come before a 
class fatigued. It is not right to ask 
students to come to class and take the 
fag end of a hard day from the teach- 
er. The teacher should rest and, if pos- 
sible, sleep in the afternoon before com- 
ing to class in the evening. Then he 
ean be fresh and can give his students 
his best efforts. 


7. What do you do to keep the students 
from dropping out? 
a. Make the work so vital to them that 
they will come to class. 


b. A quick follow-up as suggested in No. 
2. 


ce. If the student has been absent more 
than twice, get in touch with him and 
encourage him to return, stating that 
you will help him in making up his 
work, 
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8. How does the background of the stu- 

dent affect the progress of the class? 

a. The background of the student is very 
important in the procedure. A teacher 
should endeavor to find out the back- 
ground of each student and fit the class- 
work to the needs of the individual. 
This may mean teaching the same ma- 
terial two or three different times in 
different ways and on different levels 
during each session. 


9. Do we want a prescribed course of study 
in adult education? 

Adult students usually come to class for a 
specific purpose. A prescribed course will 
defeat the purposes of the adult school. If 
a teacher prepares a very specific course he 
may find it does not fit the students in his 
class. If there is any one characteristic that 
is essential in a teacher of adults, it is 
adaptability. However, this does not mean 
that he should come to class without prepa- 
ration. Careful preparation is essential. 


10. How do you handle late enrollments? 

The same technique that was used in No. 
4 will help solve this problem. Each stu- 
dent will need some individual attention. 


11. What are you going to do for per- 

sons who have been absent? 

a. Give them some time before or after 
class. 

b. If the work is on a lecture basis, have 
an outline or a brief of the lectures 
given which they can study. 

e. Some advanced student may be willing 
to help the one who has been absent. 

d. See that the students are given refer- 
ences to look up outside of school. 


12. How are you going to get people to 
study outside of class? 
a. If the work is taken for credit, then 
assigned work can be required. 
b. Arouse the interest and curiosity of the 
student in an assignment, so that he 
will wish to do it because of interest. 


13. What can be done when students are 
unable to pay the deposit for textbooks, espe- 
cially where several books are needed, as in 
languages? 

a. In one instance, books were loaned that 

had been discarded by the day school. 


b. Students borrowed books from friends. 


ce. A suggestion was made that a night 
school loan library may solve the prob- 
lem. 
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14. Should evening school students be en- 
tertained or instructed? 


Most students come to class for instrue- 
tion; however, there is no reason why the 
instruction should not be as entertaining as 
possible in the sense that it is made inter- 
esting to the students. 


15. Should examinations be given in eve- 
ning school classes? 


This will depend on the class. For the 
few students who are taking work for credit, 
examinations will be essential. It will be 
advisable not to announce examinations be- 
forehand. If the class wishes examinations, 
then they should be given by all means. 
Some sytesm, however, should be devised to 
diseover whether the students are getting 
the work. 


16. What does an evening school teacher 
do for teaching material? 


a. This is a serious problem, as few books 
have been written specifically for adult 
students. One suggestion is to use 
books now prepared for high school 
students, and adapt them to adults. 


b. In other courses it would be essential 
for the teacher to prepare her own 
teaching material. A limited amount 
of this could be duplicated in the office 
training class. 


17. What should be the evening school 
teacher’s responsibility for eliminating ob- 
solete material? 


If any teacher should be on the front 
line of progress, it should be the evening 
school teacher. He is dealing with problems 
here and now. Much of the work given at 
night may be needed for the job on the 
following day, so that it should be right 
up to date. 


18. How may an evening school know 
that it is offering educational service which 
meets the most vital needs of adults in the 
community ? 


a. Set up committees representing various 
interests as advisory to the school. 
b. Survey of needs by committee. 


ec. Questionnaire to students enrolled in 
evening school. 


In addition to discussing these problems, 
the principal reported briefly at each meeting 
on some current development in adult edu- 
cation, 


The meetings were voluntary but were well 
attended, and every member of the group 
made many contributions to the discussion. 
The results of the meetings have been no- 
ticed this year by improved methods in the 
classrooms and a greater spirit of unity in 
the faculty. 


At the beginning of the school year 1935- 
36, it was suggested that the faculty hold 
fewer meetings for a longer time for each 
meeting, in order to save time coming and 
going. 

The principal asked for a committee of 
teachers to advise with him on the program 
for the faculty meetings. As a result, a 
questionnaire was sent to all members of 
the faculty, requesting them to state the 
type of program they wished. The program 
for the first meeting of the fall term was 
a result of the type of suggestions which 
they offered. The wishes of the faculty will 
be carried out also in the future meetings. 


The meeting was opened by Mr. A. B. 
Campbell, Director of Adult Education of 
Berkeley, discussing ‘‘ What Is Adult Edu- 
eation.’’ First he gave a brief history of 
adult education, and stressed the fact that 
the real movement was very recent. He also 
elaborated the statement that adult educa- 
tion is concerned with helping adults meet 
life’s problems better, whether these prob- 
lems be economic, political, cultural, avoca- 
tional, or vocational. 


Here followed three short talks by mem- 
bers of the faculty: Mr. A. W. Reiber, 
teacher of interior decoration; Mr. Robert 
C. Rogers, teacher of art; and Mr. Marma- 
duke Maddern, teacher of art metal. 

Mr. Reiber stated that he used the lecture 
method with lantern slides, illustrating 
period furniture and proper arrangements 
of furniture. 

Mr. Rogers presented specimens of the 
various types of work the students do in 
his class. He uses the individual method 
of instruction. In brief, the student tells 
the teacher what he wishes to do in the field 
of art, and Mr. Rogers helps him accomplish 
it. He stated that he had students working 
in costume designing, pastel, leather craft, 
book binding, block printing, lettering, free 
hand, sketching, charcoal, and cartooning. 

Mr. Maddern, in art metal, uses the in- 
dividual method as does Mr. Rogers in art. 
He helps the student make anything that 
he may wish to make that could be classed 
as art metal. 


The meeting closed with a 20-minute teach- 
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ing demonstration by the instructor of first- 
aid, Mrs. Olive Bernstein. She took as her 
topic, ‘‘Wounds.’’ She demonstrated how 
she presented the subject and then got class 
participation. She stated that she had 
learned, from the bookkeeping’ teacher, how 
to handle advanced and beginning students 
in the same class. This demonstrates that 
teachers can learn teaching methods from 
those in different fields. This demonstration 
is being prepared for publication. These 
talks by the faculty served two purposes: 
first, they described teaching methods, and, 
second, the entire faculty had a better under- 
standing of what the school was offering in 
the field of art. This experience demon- 
strates that faculty meetings can be held 
with teachers of adults, and that the princi- 
pal, or the head of the school, is responsible 
for taking the initiative. 

The winter meeting was similar to the 
one here described. The spring meeting will 
be devoted to a revision of the handbook. 
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Summary 


As the opportunity for professional 
training of teachers of adults is 
meager, the best type of faculty meet- 
ing is the conference method where 
the experienced teachers have an 
opportunity to exchange experiences 
and to assist the new teachers. 
Teachers then have an opportunity to 
get acquainted, and to find out that 
each one is a part of an organization 
and not an isolated individual work- 
ing alone. They need to get an over- 
view of a program of adult education, 
its problems, needs, methods, ete. 
They can then see the place of their 
work in the complete educational 
setting. 


FACTORS OFTEN NEGLECTED DURING GUIDANCE 
INTERVIEWS 


WILLIAM GILES CAMPBELL 


Assistant Professor of Education, University of Southern California 


RE there some factors which 
should be given serious consid- 
eration when offering guidance and 
which are most frequently, if not 
always, overlooked by counselors ? 
The majority of counselors now 
have a list of several points on which 
data are secured before and during 
the interview and to which serious 
consideration is given, e.g., intelli- 
gence, sex, scholastic ability, financial 
resources, special interests, and oth- 
ers. The list is varied to fit the par- 
ticular case. All of these items, and 
many more, should be critically ex- 
amined and given their proper 
weighting when the time comes to 
assist the pupil to choose a vocation 
for which to prepare. But some of 
the generally-forgotten factors seem 


to be so important that their enu- 
meration should prove of value to 
those whose duty it is to counsel with 
pupils regarding the selection of life 
careers. Five of the factors so often 
overlooked will here be discussed. 
However, in no ease is one of these 
to supplant another now being used, 
but all of them are to be added to the 
list of those now employed by the 
counselor. 


Health 


The present-day emphasis on good 
health should cause everyone to in- 
vestigate the possibility of maintain- 
ing it while working. State laws and 
the dissemination of information on 
plant sanitation have brought about 
a remarkable improvement in work- 
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ing conditions, but even with this ad- 
vance there are some occupations in 
which it is nearly impossible to re- 
main robust and healthy. In other 
vocations, accidents occur with such 
frequency and severity that one 
should think carefully before enter- 
ing one of them. A person need not 
look for employment that is perfectly 
harmless, as a coward might do, but 
he has a right to know the approxi- 
mate risk that he is taking with his 
health when he enters a given line of 
work. 

In addition to those occupations in 
which there is grave possibility of 
losing one’s health, there are many 
which require, as an absolute pre- 
requisite, a very vigorous constitu- 
tion. Employment in places where 
there is excessive noise, where there 
are patients with mental or nervous 
derangements, or where the drain on 
nerves and muscles will be great is 
to be avoided by those who are not in- 
herently able to stand the pressure 
without breaking down. The health 
requirements of the vocation, as well 
as the working conditions, merit care- 
ful examination before a definite oc- 
cupational choice is made. 


Length of Life 

Vocational decisions are most fre- 
quently made when people are young, 
when little thought will be given to 
length of life. After some years, 
however, the possibility of enjoying a 
long life while engaged in a particu- 
lar type of work will cause serious re- 
flection. It is saner to investigate 
the probable length of life before pre- 
paring for an occupation than after 
having been engaged in it for some 
years. By asking a life insurance 
company for the rates on insurance 
covering different employments, the 
relative life expectancies for them 
may be learned. 
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Data on the following cases are 
taken from a survey made in Great 
Britain and reported in the British 
Medical Journal. The average life-in- 
service of assayists who work with 
cyanide compounds and hydro-cyanic 
acid is approximately seventeen years. 
They begin work at or about the age 
of twenty and, on the average, they 
die at the age of thirty-seven. On 
the other hand, throughout Britain, 
the average life-span of a farmer is 
approximately seventy years. Since 
he begins work at the age of approxi- 
mately eighteen, he may reasonably 
expect to farm for fifty-two years. 
This means that the man who handles 
cyanides will work less than one-third 
the number of years that the farmer 
will. 

In connection with some jobs, the 
nervous strain, the physical drain, or 
the possibility of infection will be 
great enough that long life cannot be 
anticipated. If a child, conscious of 
the drawbacks to a vocation, wants to 
enter it, he should be allowed to do so, 
but he is entitled to know just what 
he is facing when he does so. He 
should realize that insurance com- 
panies prefer to insure people en- 
gaged in library work rather than 
people engaged in handling deadly 
gases or dynamite for the simple rea- 
son that the former will outlive the 
latter by many years. 


Availability of a School 

Modern methods of transportation 
have caused us to cease to think of 
distance as a barrier to any desired 
end. There is still the possibility, 
however, that a child must live at 
home while attending school, or that 
he must attend a school not far from 
where his parents reside. If this be 
the case, certain vocations will be 
closed to him by virtue of not having 
a place near at hand where the neces- 
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sary training may be had. Even if 
the school is accessible, it may not 
be satisfactory, the tuition may be 
excessive, or the entrance require- 
ments may keep him out. Before per- 
mitting the pupil to make a definite 
selection of an occupation, investiga- 
tion should be made of the availabil- 
ity of the training that will be re- 
quired before success may reasonably 
be expected. 


Social Status 

It is well known that certain occu- 
pations are socially preferred. Dur- 
ing the time a student is working his 
way through college, he may engage 
in menial work and really enjoy the 
companionship of those with whom he 
works, but it is probable that in later 
years he will want to live, and mingle 
with people, on a somewhat higher 
social plane than that of the col- 
leagues of his collegiate years. No 
social stigma should be attached to 
any legitimate employment, but there 
are different degrees of social recog- 
nition for persons in various occupa- 
tions. 

If a person is from a family com- 
posed, in the main, of professional 
people, he will want to live on the 
same plane as his relatives. If, on 
the other hand, the members of his 
family are tradesmen and laborers, 
he will probably feel more at home 
with people of that kind than with 
professional men. 

There should be no misunderstand- 
ing in this connection: all pupils 
should be motivated to go as high as 
they wish to and are able to, but they 
must think of the social plane on 
which they wish eventually to live, 
and be certain that the vocation chos- 
en will permit the achievement of that 
desire. 

Age 
There are some positions that are 
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not open to young people, and there 
are certain others seldom filled by 
older workers. When considering a 
life work, due thought should be giv- 
en to the question of age—the age at 
which one may enter a vocation and 
the age at which he will be forced to 
drop out of it. A teacher or a 
preacher may be able to continue for 
many, many years after he would 
have been dropped from another posi- 
tion. In some states in this country, 
old men are not allowed to work on 
jobs that are particularly dangerous, 
such as power transmission. If, after 
having followed some line for half of 
a lifetime, a person is faced with the 
necessity of finding employment in 
some other vocation, it is highly prob- 
able that adjustment to the new work 
will be difficult. Thus, when coun- 
seling with the child, discuss in a 
frank manner the age at which work 
may be commenced and the age at 
which it will have to be given up. 
He is entitled to know how long he 
ean reasonably expect to follow a 
particular vocation. 


Recommendations 

Certain factors are now generally 
used by counselors when offering 
guidance to others. To this list, the 
items discussed may be added with 
profit to the child. In some cases 
these factors will be very important; 
in others they will be relatively un- 
important; but in all cases they 
should be given their merited consid- 
eration. Since the information 
needed to make full use of the factors 
listed is not readily available, it is 
recommended that steps be taken by 
some organization, or individual, to 
compile the data and present them in 
a usable form. In this way, the 
effectiveness of guidance work may be 
materially increased. 























CHANGING NEEDS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
As Revealed in the Outcomes of the Emergency Education Program 


GEORGE C. MANN 
Chief, Division of Adult and Continuation Education, State Department of Education 


OCATIONAL EDUCATION in the 

Emergency Education Program 
was limited in the authorization to 
classes for unemployed adults who 
were eligible for any form of state or 
federal work relief and who were in 
need of vocational training or adjust- 
ment to make them employable. 
While the limited authorization pre- 
vented the extension of the program 
to all those who might benefit from 
further vocational training, it did 
have the advantage of providing an 
opportunity to study deficiencies in 
the vocational preparation of a great 
army of the unemployed, and the 
changing needs of vocational educa- 
tion as revealed by the training and 
placement records of emergency edu- 
cation classes. These needs may be 
briefly summarized as follows: 


1. Highly specialized training, 
which has been common in industry 
and in many schools, has had the 
effect of leaving great numbers of 
people without the abilities to bear 
their own economic weight when spe- 
cialized jobs have been discontinued 
or changed through new methods of 
production. In preparing workers 
for these specialized jobs, a total com- 
petency of the vocation has not been 
considered. This fact was emphasized 
in the reports of a series of surveys 
made in connection with the Emer- 
gency Education Program last year. 
One of these reports on welding shops 
revealed that a large percentage of 
welders are not fully skilled in the 
trade, although the labor field for 


welders is generally overcrowded. At 
the time this survey was carried on, 
the steel work was being started on 
the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
bridge. When examinations were 
conducted for applicants for jobs as 
welders on the bridge, only 35 out of 
a total of 150 were able to pass the 
test. They had perfected themselves 
only in the type of work in which 
their particular shop specialized. 
Those contacted in the survey de- 
clared that they favored more train- 
ing courses which would give the men 
now working at this trade not only 
a knowledge of the various types of 
welding through actual shop practice, 
but an understanding of the theory 
behind the fusion of various metals, 
the ability to read blue prints, and a 
knowledge of other subjects which 
might give a more complete under- 
standing of all phases of welding. 

In general, broader fields of train- 
ing which might have included prepa- 
ration for allied fields in which the 
worker was engaged, have not only 
not been encouraged, but frequently 
have been frowned upon, with the re- 
sult that thousands of unemployed 
adults have entered the emergency 
classes with the request that they be 
given training which would enable 
them to meet the changes in their 
former occupations, or to prepare 
them for employment in new fields in 
which they could use their previous 
training to the best advantage. 


2. The second need is tied up close- 
ly with the first. During a period 
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of long unemployment such as has 
existed in the past five years, ma- 
chines and processes change and leave 
the unemployed worker unfamiliar 
with new practices. Many times the 
lack of practice alone leaves the 
worker unable to compete with those 
who have been fortunate enough to 
continue on their jobs. The stenog- 
rapher cannot attain the speed which 
enabled her formerly to hold a posi- 
tion ; a machinist finds hydraulic con- 
trols on the lathe which are new to 
him; the automobile mechanic finds 
changes with which he is unfamiliar. 
These and workers in many other 
fields want and need training to 
bridge the gap between the time they 
were on the job and the possible op- 
portunity for new employment. 


The persistent demands for such 
preparation has shown clearly the 
need for short units of training in 
the occupation formerly practiced by 
the worker. It should be emphasized 
here that the length and content of 
these units should not be based on a 
job analysis of the occupation, but 
should be based on an analysis of the 
needs of each individual who desires 
the training. 


3. Thousands of jobs have not 
been recognized by those who have 
concerned themselves with vocational 
education. This fact was strongly 
emphasized in the series of surveys 
which have been mentioned. It was 
possible to draw a number of impor- 
tant conclusions from these surveys. 
Vocational education during the war 
period concerned itself mainly with 
education in production occupations. 
This emphasis was a natural result 
of the particular emergency of the 
time. Service occupations were over- 
looked almost entirely. In the sur- 
veys it was found that the training 
needs in service fields, which employ 


more than half of all people engaged 
in wage-earning occupations, are not 
being met by any agency. Calls for 
trained people in such relatively new 
fields as air-conditioning revealed 
that little training had been offered 
for preparation in these new occupa- 
tional areas. 

4. In many cases vocational edu- 
cation and appreciational education 
have been confused. There is a def- 
inite need for a clear understanding 
of what constitutes real vocational 
preparation. Many vocational courses 
in our secondary schools have been 
interesting and valuable as an activ- 
ity, but must be justified as a 
general appreciational course rather 
than definite preparation for em- 
ployment. We cannot hope that 
many of these courses can function 
in the preparation of students for 
definite occupational efficiency, be- 
cause of the improbability that the 
students of high school age who are 
enrolled can find employment and 
make use of their training while it is 
still pertinent to the occupational 
field to which the training relates. 
‘‘During the last two years, govern- 
mental forees have accelerated the 
tendency which has been evident for 
a number of years in industry and 
society in continuing to push upward 
the age at which minors are able to 
find profitable employment.*”’ 

5. It is clear that the general phi- 
losophy of vocational education ex- 
pressed briefly in the statement that 
all training must be tied up closely 
with industry has, in many cases, 
been followed so literally that the 
education has been for the benefit of 
industry rather than toward the in- 
creased occupational efficiency of the 
worker. Foremanship training has 
been given in order that production 





*Continuation Education Bulletin, 1935, State 
Department of Education. 
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might be increased. Training has 
been given in highly specialized fields 
for the same reason. It is true, of 
course, that the individual received 
benefits, both in broadened training 
in his field and in a greater security, 
because he became more valuable to 
his employer, but when he ceases to 
be a foreman in his particular indus- 
try, and a specialized job no longer 


exists, he finds his training of little 


help in adjusting himself to new eco- 
nomic and employment conditions. 


6. It has become apparent that 
there is a need for an enriched socio- 
civic training, designed to bring 
about a better social intelligence and 
a grasp of human knowledge, that 
will give to the worker an understand- 
ing and over-view of the economic, 
social, and political problems of mod- 
ern society, as those problems affect 
his own status. 


In the Emergency Education Pro- 
gram, traditions have been ignored 
so that teachers, selected because they 
are masters in their own field, have 
brought in a broader education to off- 


set the futility of narrow specializa- 
tion. The futility of this narrow spe- 
cialization is clearly seen when we 
consider that there are more than 
25,000 occupational designations. Ab- 
sence of adequate and accurate infor- 
mation concerning many of these oc- 
cupations complicates the problem. 
In order to meet the changing needs 
most successfully, the program should 
give more attention to diagnosing in- 
dividual] fitness for occupations. 

In reviewing these changing needs 
of vocational education, as revealed 
in the outcomes of the Emergency 
Education Program as stated, it is 
clear that the present great need is a 
wider provision for vocational edu- 
cation for the great army of unem- 
ployed, and employed adults as well. 
To get the training they need at the 
time they need it, is essentially a 
problem of adult education. It is the 
adult of the day who must face the 
real problem of preparation for em- 
ployment. These needs must be met 


if we are to hope for the economic bet- 


terment and the restored morale of a 
great body of our citizens. 














Only One Legitimate Type of Junior High School 


There is one and only one legitimate type of curriculum for the junior high school. 
It is that type of curriculum which subordinates every other consideration to the social 
training of pupils. ... History . .. should open up for the pupils the story of human prog- 
ress through the ages. It should tell how language has been evolved, how industry has 
grown and been diversified. In short, it should be a history of civilization. . . . The story 
of words will give children a new understanding of the nature of social co-operation. .. . 
Mathematics can be made a social science. . . . Natural science can be introduced as an 
achievement of men working together for a conquest of the world. . . . Economies and soci- 
ology can be interpreted to junior high school pupils. They can be taught the history of 
money and the place of taxes and insurance in social life-——CHarLes H. Jupp, ‘‘ Social Stud- 
ies as the Core of the Junior High School Curriculum.’’ California Quarterly of Secondary 
Education 2:187-191; 1927. 





TEACHING JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL COMPOSITION 


ERNEST G. BISHOP 
Departent of English, McKinley Junior High School, Pasadena 


T THE BEGINNING of each semester, 

as a preliminary to written com- 
position, I drill intensively on the 
fundamentals of punctuation, usage, 
and sentence structure. The drill 
continues after each set of papers is 
written, based on the kind of review 
needed and the type of errors that 
still persist. 

These two essentials for every writ- 
ten composition are insisted upon: in- 
terest and experience, allowing, as 
far as possible, the student to choose 
his own subject, one in which he is 
really interested, and of which he has 
some definite knowledge gained 
through direct or indirect experience. 
Proper motivation of theme work is 
critically essential if the outcome of 
this activity is to be satisfactory to 
both pupil and teacher. So the as- 
signment is carefully discussed, and 
possible subjects of themes are sug- 
gested about a week before the com- 
position is due. Then each day part 
of the class time is devoted to ex- 
plaining further the assignment, sug- 
gesting ideas for theme material, and 
answering questions. Sometimes, in 
the case of the longer theme, an out- 
line is prepared on which the writing 
is based. Reading, observing, reflect- 
ing, listening, conversing, and really 
doing are the activities stressed for 
the gathering of composition material. 
Facts and ideas gained in other de- 
partments often prove helpful ad- 
juncts. Term papers in such content 
subjects as history and citizenship are 
accepted and graded as English 
papers. The purpose is two-fold: (1) 
to make the student realize that 


knowledge gained through English 
instruction should function through- 
out the entire school day, and (2) to 
impress upon him that he must do his 
best in every department to express 
himself correctly and intelligently. 

Many years before there had been 
attached any special significance to 
the word ‘‘integration,’’ I had made 
it a rule to accept for English credit 
any written work in another depart- 
ment, providing the writing was done 
with a reasonable amount of thought 
and care. I was anxious to see how 
well usage and sentence building 
functioned in actual situations out- 
side the English classroom; on the 
other hand, the students, knowing 
their papers were to be examined 
critically, were more painstaking and 
English-conscious than they other- 
wise would have been. 


It is not necessary to combine Eng- 
lish with another subject, or subjects, 
to find range and depth for the en- 
richment of theme content. Suitable 
subjects for composition needs can be 
drawn from any worth-while activity 
that arises in school or out, under the 
regular curricular setup. One au- 
thority on the teaching of English 
affirms that in the fusing of English 
and social science the only person 
qualified to handle such a course 
would be the English major having a 
minor in history. The popular no- 
tion prevails, even among adminis- 
trators, that, since language is a com- 
mon social heritage, no special train- 
ing is needed to impart it. All in- 
structors can teach English; some are 
fortunate enough to teach history, 
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science, mathematies, ete., in addition. 
So runs the popular legend. In my 
own case, ten years of trial and ex- 
perimentation was required to secure 
a workable technique of composition 
instruction. As one learns to rely 
less and less on texts, and more and 
more on observation and experience, 
one is gaining a mastery of his me- 
dium ; but the complete transition re- 
quires a long period of time. 


Getting ideas from different sources 
for the purpose of written expression 
is but half the student’s problem ; the 
more difficult task is the shaping up 
of the word mass into a unified, co- 
herent whole. Sometimes a great 
deal of explanation and personal as- 
sistance are needed before the learner 
succeeds in organizing his material 
satisfactorily. When time permits, 
the individual conference with those 
who find difficulty with any phase of 
the assignment proves helpful. 


Deadening Effect on 
Grading Papers 

The practice of grading papers ac- 
cording to the number and serious- 
ness of errors made is mechanical and 
negative, as well as deadening to the 
spirit of youth. Workable ideas must 
precede correct form, and in record- 
ing his impressions on paper, imma- 
ture youth is prone to err against the 
canons of correct form and accepted 
usage. What could be more dis- 
heartening for the adolescent, eager 
to share his ideas, experiences, and 
thoughts with others, through the me- 
dium of the written word, then to 
have his themes returned to him a 
mass of red symbols, a failing grade, 
and a note of severe criticism from 
the teacher? Such an outcome of 
perhaps a crude yet sincere attempt 
at self-expression is bound to quench 
every spark of creative effort, and to 
make theme work dull drudgery. As 


for lapses in grammar, usage, and dic- 
tion—do not experienced authors in 
the prefaces of their volumes fre- 
quently acknowledge indebtedness to 
friends and colleagues for detecting 
numerous errata that had escaped 
their vigilance ? 


In nearly every theme—no matter 
how poorly done—there is some small 
degree of excellence. Somewhat aware 
of the struggle of youth, as well as of 
adults, to fit stubborn and refractory 
words to ideas, I give encouragement 
in every way possible by writing on 
papers such comment as: ‘‘ Expres- 
sion poor, but ideas excellent.’’ Again, 
some pieces of work are exceptionally 
well done and merit a full measure of 
praise. Says Christopher Morley, ‘‘I 
love words, and they come with diffi- 
culty.’’ If so distinguished an author 
makes such a confession, what must be 
the problem of the adolescent in mak- 
ing himself articulate! 


Double Grades— 
Content and Structure 

To allow full credit for theme writ- 
ing, double grades are given. One is 
placed above the other, the upper in- 
dicating content: ideas and their or- 
ganization ; and the lower, structure: 
punctuation, spelling, diction, gram- 
mar, sentence structure, ete. By the 
use of of this system the average of 
the two grades is bound to be more 
representative of student effort than 
if only one grade, based on errors, is 
given. If mere absence of errors con- 
stitutes excellence, how shall we 
evaluate papers devoid of ideas as 
well as errors? 

The various errors to be overcome 
are continually stressed ; not a comma 
blunder this week and lack of agree- 
ment next week. Such piecemeal 
criticism gives the learner the idea 
that certain mistakes are permissible 
at certain times, and thus he will not 
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be on the alert to avoid all possible 
errors at all times. 


Seldom is a pupil asked to read his 
composition before the class, but fre- 
quently pupils skilled in shaping 
words into well-knit and meaningful 
sentences are requested to explain 
carefully to the class their procedure 
in theme-building, from the inception 
of the first idea to the finished prod- 
uct. 


The explanation takes the form of 
oral reports, the skilled composition 
students standing before the class and 
explaining their methods of procedure 
carefully step by step. These talks 
are given in simple, understandable 
language, and have succeeded beyond 
expectation in stimulating backward, 
inert, and indifferent pupils to a 
more serious endeavor. 


If the student is urged to rewrite 
correctly and understandingly every 
sentence containing mistakes of any 
kind, he would learn to avoid the 
repeating of mistakes. In the past, 
this revising and correcting have been 
done in a very sketchy and superficial 
manner. To encourage a more in- 
telligent and accurate effort, grades 
are withheld until the corrected copy 
meets the approval of the instructor. 
When the grades are finally given, 
there is incorporated in them another 
element: thoroughness and complete- 
ness of correction. So eager are the 
majority of pupils for their grades 
that they now make the revising and 
recopying their immediate concern 
upon receiving their paper.  Inci- 
dentally, there is a growing tendency 
to eliminate mistakes instead of re- 
peating them. 


One of our English-teaching ex- 
perts, Mr. C. H. Ward, tells us ‘‘to 


cultivate celerity and serenity’’ while 
marking papers, and to allow about 
a minute for the grading of each one. 
Excellent as this advice may be, I do 
not follow it. If a student is willing 
to give time and attention in a serious 
effort to do a good piece of work, I am 
just as willing to make a careful ap- 
praisal of the product. This is my 
procedure: papers are read rapidly 
for total impression, laid aside a few 
days, read critically and symbols in- 
serted, returned to owners for correc- 
tions, examined again, and finally 
graded. While this method does not 
admit of celerity, I trust that serenity 
is not entirely lacking. 


It is well to see that there is some 
definite objective for the teaching of 
such routine matters as grammar, 
usage, ete. Such drill is excellent, 
providing it has a practical outcome 
—the putting of this knowledge tc 
work in an actual wriitng situation. 


How much grammar is essential for 
theme work? Only that which actu- 
ally functions in speech and writing. 
To improve composition technique, it 
is best to center attention on a few 
fundamentals: simple subjects and 
predicates, parts of speech, grammat- 
ical agreement, forms and uses of 
verbs and pronouns, recognition of 
the sentence, spelling, and vocabulary. 


Finally, we cannot aspire to make 
of our students masters of style, or 
to turn out authors of future classics. 
From immature youth we cannot ex- 
pect limpid, streamline prose. If he 
learns to put his experience and ob- 
servations of life into well-managed 
and easily understandable sentences, 
youth has reached the objective, the 
goal, of junior high school composi- 
tion instruction. 





THE EXPRESSIVE ARTS IN A MACHINE AGE 
A Symposium 
SPEECH IN THE REORGANIZED CURRICULUM 


MERLE LEE McGINNIS 
Huntington Park High School (Los Angeles) 


HE most significant indication of 

the status of speech in the chang- 
ing curriculum is the growing realiza- 
tion that progressive education tends 
to foster speech in the educational 
process. The common observation that 
at least half of all educational activ- 
ity in the progressive classroom is 
oral confirms the belief that the evolv- 
ing curriculum will reveal speech as 
basically important in the school pro- 
gram as health, guidance, or the libra- 
ry. When that recognition comes, 
the scope of speech will not be con- 
fined to the arts of expression as a 
specialized field; the point of empha- 
sis will not be speech education, but 
speech in education. 

Speech Inherent in All LThving. 
The fundamental conception upon 
which speech in education is predi- 
cated is that speech, good or bad, is 
an inherent part of all learning and 
living. It is not merely an activity 
that is favorably adapted to a particu- 
lar type of curriculum; it is an activ- 
ity that is essentially a vital part of 
everyday experience itself. Whether 
or not we are aware of it, the teach- 
ing of speech goes on, and the out- 
comes of the educational process are 
limited by the favorable opportunities 
for speech development which it 
affords. The problem is not whether 
speech shall be put into the curricu- 
lum; it always has been there. The 
issue today is, what can we do to de- 
velop the kind of speech that is re- 
quired for effective social living? To 


neglect speech in education would be 
to restrict the means by which learn- 
ing is made possible and to discredit 
the instrument through which the in- 
tegration of personality is achieved. 
It is because speech is the pivotal tool 
of individual development and the 
integrating tool of social purpose that 
it has come to be recognized by pro- 
gressive teachers as the animating 
principle of all educational activity. 

Speech As a Necessary Tool of 
Learning. There is involved in the 
subject of this discussion, not only 
the assumption of a reorganized cur- 
riculum, but, as well a reorganized 
conception of speech as an indispensa- 
ble function in the adventure of learn- 
ing. The older view of speech as a 
‘‘fortuitious concurrence of mental 
disciplines’’ concerned merely with 
the expression of our states of mind 
is changing to an understanding of 
speech as a necessary tool in the daily 
business of living. The speech act 
is now understood to involve insep- 
arable techniques of body, voice, 
thought, and language in terms of a 
social situation. It is generally 
accepted that speech has developed as 
an acquired activity and as a social 
act through the need to influence 
human behavior. Success in speech 


is expressed in terms of power to con- 
trol the speech situation. The func- 
. tion of speech in education is held to 
be the integration of an efficient per- 
sonality. The re-evaluation of speech 
calls for a change in point of view 
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from subject-matter to the individ- 
ual’s complete expression, physical, 
mental, emotional ; in emphasis, from 
public performance to social needs; 
in content, from isolated subject mat- 
ter to every experience where speech 
is involved. 


Educative Value in Speech Activ- 
ity. The broader conception of 
speech has developed as a result of 
the recognition of particular educa- 
tive values inherent in speech activ- 
ity. Speech deals more directly with 
the complete personality than any 
other school subject. Training in 
speaking is essentially training in 
thinking. Speaking releases the adap- 
tive and creative powers of the in- 
dividual and contributes materially to 
the development of normal personal- 
ity. Speech is the most important 
single implement of vocational and 
avocational activity. Speech training 
is directly transferable from the class- 
room to life outside the school en- 
vironment. Training in speaking is 
training in effective group living. 
Speech activity enjoys, therefore, a 
unique opportunity to contribute fun- 
damental values to the developing ex- 
periences which constitute the edu- 
cational process. 


General Aims of a Speech Program. 
The aims of a program of speech in 
the reorganized curriculum would be 
consistent with the broader under- 
standing of speech. In a general 
sense, they would be the same for all 
levels of instruction from the kinder- 
garten through adult education. The 
objective would be to provide speech 
situations which would bring out in 
growing experiences all the significant 
and valuable responses of which the 
personality of the student is capable. 
The general aims would be threefold: 
(1) to develop the student’s power of 
speech as an instrument of social be- 


havior, through the development of 
personality as an expression of men- 
tal adjustment, physical poise, and 
emotional balance in a world of social 
relationships; (2) to develop the stu- 
dent’s power of speech as a technique 
of social integration, through the im- 
provement of cultural appreciation, 
creative expression and discriminat- 
ing participation; and (3) to develop 
the student’s power of speech as a 
tool of social control, through train- 
ing in communication and interpreta- 
tion for social and vocational prepa- 
ration. The specific objectives and 
the activities through which they 
could be realized would vary with the 
needs and interests of students ac- 
cord to the levels of progress. The 
recurrence of many speech situations 
in successive years would necessitate 
re-definition of objectives at each level 
in accordance with the increasing ma- 
turity of the students and the increas- 
ing complexity of the speech problem. 


Development of Personality 
Through Speech Training 

The specific provisions for speech 
in the curriculum will vary with the 
conditions of each school system, but 
there are several considerations which 
point to the probability that speech 
will be generally recognized as a basic 
eore. In the first place, speech in 
education serves as an effective in- 
strument of personality adjustment. 
In practical life it is often true that 
personality is a more important fac- 
tor of success than intelligence and 
for this reason the school provides for 
the development of normal personal- 
ity. Actually, personality develops 
as a result of social interaction. 
Speech is the instrument of social 
relationships and the medium of so- 
cial intercourse. While speech and 
personality develop together, it is the 
act of communication that makes per- 
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sonality. In fact, speech is ‘‘person- 
ality in action.’’ For some time it 
was taken for granted that speech 
skill was mainly concerned with tech- 
niques of body, voice, thought, and 
language, but now the emphasis is 
upon the speaking personality as a 
whole in relation to the total speech 
situation. This point of view has en- 
larged the conception of the function 
of speech and demanded considera- 
tion of the principles of mental hy- 
giene. Attention to factors of emo- 
tional stability, feelings of insecurity, 
self-consciousness, and inferiority, to 
elements of stress, strain, and tension, 
and to the intricacies of habit pat- 
terns has shown the dependence of 
speech normalcy upon sound health, 
favorable conditions of environment, 
and successful personal adjustments. 
As a complex activity that represents 
the whole personality, speech in the 
reorganized curriculum will serve as 
the principal means of personality 
therapy. 


Another reason for utilizing speech 
as a core function is its advantage as 
a point of departure. Speech is a 
sound functional center because it 
constitutes the experience in which all 
students have participated most fre- 
quently and the experience which 
they recognize as the most vital in 
their everyday relationships. As a 
starting point, speech satisfies the 
widest range of needs and it deals 
directly with personal experience 
rather than subject matter. 


Every Teacher a Teacher of Speech. 
Not only is speech activity a natural 
introduction to learning, but it also 
provides the most comprehensive de- 
vice for the assimilation of experi- 
ence. <As it euts across all subject 
matter, it serves as a channel to unify 
the activities and materials of all divi- 
sions of the curriculum. Where so- 


cial experience is specified as the core 
of the curriculum, speech activities 
serve to focus in meaningful relation- 
ships the materials of other subjects 
and the experiences of all classes. 
Speech is employed in the classroom, 
as it is in all living, as the means by 
which we relate ourselves to one an- 
other and to our environment. It 
takes cognizance of the factors of 
human relationships in learning ac- 
tivities and it provides experiences in 
social adjustment, social contact, so- 
cial competence, and social sharing. 
In the broad sense, then, speech is 
not an isolated activity ; it permeates 
all subject-matter; it is the creative 
element in every subject; it is an 
essential technique of all teaching and 
learning. It follows that every teach- 
er is a teacher of speech and that his 
responsibility for the speech habits of 
his students is as definite as his re- 
sponsibility for their morals, their 
health, or their safety. The special 
opportunity of every teacher to con- 
tribute to general improvement in 
speech is indicated by the extent to 
which learning is the product of imi- 
tation. With the knowledge that 
nothing can be said to be learned un- 
less it ean be accurately expressed in 
speech, every teacher will increase the 
opportunity for speech activities in 
the classroom. Every teacher will 
seek to improve speech as an activity 
of daily living and as an implement 
of learning. The function of the dy- 
namie speech process as a law of 
growth will be utilized as an aid in 
the mastery of subject matter. Uni- 
ted emphasis upon speech will give 
new meaning and value to group 
meetings and activities, both of the 
student body and faculty. The pre- 
vailing philosophy will be that prog- 
ress in learning is dependent upon 
speech growth. In disregarding arbi- 
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trary divisions of subject matter, even 
as they are ignored in adult living, 
speech activity represents the only in- 
strument actively expressing the com- 
plete personality that can be utilized 
to assimilate experience. 


Opportunities in Extra-Curricular 
Activities. An interesting possibility 
of the utility of speech as a potential 
core is its direct connection with stu- 
dent activities. Plays, debates, assem- 
blies, forums, radio programs, public 
address system speaking, etc., are ex- 
tra-curricular outgrowths of the 
speech program in the school. These 
activities vitalize subject matter 
through student interests and contrib- 
ute more to the integration of experi- 
ence than is generally recognized. 
The field of speech offers a wide range 
of extra-curricular experience that is 
inextricably a part of the educational 
process. 


Speech Training No Incidental Af- 
fair. Any plan to make use of speech 
as a functional center in the cur- 
riculum would necessarily require a 
special emphasis in those subjects 
which all students are required to 
take. Such an emphasis calls for in- 
creasing the number of opportunities 
for speaking and it also suggests the 
necessity of improving the use of 
activities which lend themselves to 
favorable speech development. In 
one subject of the required group pro- 
vision would be made for definite 
training in the fundamentals of 
speech ; otherwise the majority of stu- 
dents would be deprived of assistance 
that the school is obligated to give 
them. Treating speech purely as an 
incidental affair is as unjustifiable as 
concentrating upon form alone. A 
designated emphasis upon speech pro- 
ficiency is essential at some level of 
the school program. It is even possi- 
ble in this respect that over-emphasis 


upon speech may be temporarily 
necessary to counteract the tradition- 
al over-emphasis upon written compo- 
sition and grammar. In addition to 
the provision for special speech em- 
phasis at a given level, there would 
be in all cases a distributed emphasis 
upon speaking, reading, and writing 
comparable to the relative importance 
of those techniques in daily living. 

The Laboratory Method.. The re- 
organized curriculum will make ample 
provision for remedial teaching to 
supplement regular class work by en- 
riching and reinforcing the speech 
program of the school. Remedial 
classes will offer special help through 
the laboratory method to those stu- 
dents who, although they may not re- 
quire clinical attention, need assist- 
ance because of mental disturbance, 
emotional maladjustment, or speech 
deficiency. Opportunities for prac- 
tice and for special training or coach- 
ing will serve to give more individual- 
ized attention to cases of speech in- 
adequacy. The application of ele- 
mentary principles of psychiatry will 
do much toward the modification of 
behavior that indicates poor social ad- 
justment and toward the release of 
native potentialities. So few teachers 
today are prepared to assist students 
in the correction of minor speech de- 
fects that the specially trained teach- 
ers, who have more than they can do 
in their own field of speech disorders, 
are required to devote a large share 
of their time to the minor speech dif- 
ficulties which should be the concern 
of the classroom teacher. 


Rebuilding Personality. The pro- 
gressive school will offer clinical serv- 
ice for the benefit of students who 
have marked physical disabilities, 
serious speech defects or speech dis- 
orders. All treatment of cases in 
which a pathological problem is found 
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will be given necessarily under the 
personal instruction of experts skilled 
in the specialized work of speech cor- 
rection. Clinical service will be inte- 
grated with the techniques employed 
in speech education, in speech re-edu- 
cation, and in speech rehabilitation 
according to the nature of the diffi- 
culty encountered. In many in- 
stances, educators have ignored the 
responsibility of re-building the per- 
sonalities of students through the 
clinical method and a harvest of trag- 
edy, both in failures in personal ad- 
justment and in the failure of the 
school to discharge its duty,, is to- 
day’s reward for inability or unwill- 
ingness to face facts. It is not enough 
to talk about the breakdown in family 
life, the increase of juvenile crime, 
the weakening of character, and the 
dilution of ideals when the school can 
do something to correct the basic 
cause which is always uncovered in 
warped young lives out of adjustment 
with their fellows, their environment, 
and their own potentialities. 


Offering a Speech Major. The spe- 
cial field of speech is concerned with 
sharpening the speech tool as a skill 
and refining the appreciations of 
speech in its art forms. In order to 
realize these objectives, the modern 
school will provide for an enrichment 
of the school program by means of a 
speech major offered for the benefit of 
those students who, by reason of need, 
interest, or aptitude, can profit from 
elective courses. Such provisions will 
increase the number of elective 
courses in speech and it will vitalize 
their content with cultural material 
and significant activity relating to the 
problems of social living. The several 
speech skills will be stressed in the 
specialized course of study in the 
speech major. The sound skills used 
in listening to and producing pho- 


netic patterns will be given special 
consideration. The semantic skills 
involved in the acquisition and or- 
ganization of ideas will be treated as 
techniques of oral language. The so- 
cial speech skills will be developed 
through emphasis upon the communi- 
cative technique in relation to the 
psychology of the speech situation. 
Emphasis in every speech subject 
will include both training and appre- 
ciation. 


The major in speech will put sub- 
stantial emphasis upon the speech arts 
which represent conventionalized 
modes of speech behavior. These ac- 
tivities have been classified by Dr. 
Elizabeth McDowell of Columbia 
University according to the function 
which they serve. The classification, 
suggesting the relation of the special 
program in speech to the curriculum 
as a whole, includes five divisions: 

i) arts of collective understanding 
(lectures, conferences, reports, dia- 
logues, discussion, oral examination) ; 
(2) arts of collective decision (parlia- 
mentary and forensic debates, pleas, 
panels) ; (3) arts of collective action 
(rallies, committee meetings, business 
sessions, action meetings); (4) arts 
of impressive experience (dramaties, 
oral interpretation of literature, chor- 
al speaking, worship); and (5) arts 
of fellowship (conversation, after- 
dinner speaking). The speech arts 
program is usually a laboratory of 
student leadership and its value not 
only permeates the school but also 
extends throughout the community, 
cementing the elements of subject 
matter, student activity, and com- 
munity participation in the expe- 
rience which we call education. In- 
creasingly important in an age 
which may be characterized by the 
mediocrity of its choices is the cul- 
tural refinement of the speech per- 
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sonality. The democratic way of life 
and the new leisure add to the school’s 
responsibility to do something to raise 
the level of cultural discrimination in 
a modern world. In meeting this re- 
sponsibility, the progressive school 
will increase, vitalize, and enrich the 
elective program of the speech major. 


Equipment, for a Speech Labora- 
tory. The scientific basis of the re- 
organized speech program will be evi- 
denced in a laboratory where speech 
improvement can be seen and heard, 
if not measured. A radio, sound re- 
cording apparatus, an audiometer, a 
phonograph with speech records, a 
motion picture projector with sound 
film, an oscillograph and anatomical 
charts and models will constitute the 
essential equipment. The work of 
the laboratory will integrate much of 
the subject matter of physics, mathe- 
matics, music, and art in the activity 
of speech. 


Making Objective Measurements. 
Due to the complex nature of speech, 
the objective measurement of im- 
provement in speaking is difficult. 
When standards of normal speech de- 
velopment are established for age and 
grade levels, more progress can be 
made in the improvement of all edu- 
cational activity. The possibility of 


developing a quotient of speech pro- 
ficiency as a measuring instrument of 
speech development, corresponding to 
the intelligent quotient used to meas- 
ure mental development, is now the 
objective of speech research. Speech 
skill, however, is broader, more com- 
plex and more intangible than intelli- 
gence. It is possible, nevertheless, 
that elements found in tests of musi- 
eal talent, phonetic skills, silent and 
comprehensive reading, social intelli- 
gence, temperament, hearing, person- 
ality, social adjustment, and audience 
reaction, together with the mental 
and speech tests now available, may 
be embodied in a series of tests which 
will yield a speech quotient. If such 
an index can be devised, it may prove 
more valuable than the intelligent 
quotient in the guidance program as 
well as in curriculum-building. 

The application of a scientifie in- 
strument to measure speech develop- 
ment waits upon further research, but 
the fact remains that speech knows no 
limits of improvability ; neither does 
the technique of teaching. Speech in 
the reorganized curriculum will be 
what teachers choose to make it, and 
the limits of its effectiveness will be 
determined by the preparation, skill, 
and insight of teachers who are in- 
tellectually and emotionally mature. 





Social Outcomes of “Experiments” 


These gropings of school men have led to * * * the trial of many novelties inaccurately 
called ‘‘experiments.’’ Although they were not experiments in the scientific sense, they 
have led to a revolution in practice, as may easily be seen by any one who will contrast any 
modern school with those that existed a generation ago. Schools are today, as a rule, happy 
places; youth finds it more fun to be in school than on the street, or, to a large extent, at 
work.- Behavior in school is better than anywhere else, and problems of discipline are grati- 
fyingly decreasing. The behavior of youth in the classroom compares favorably with that 
of their parents in social groups of the same size—THomas H. Briaas, in ‘‘ Looking Back- 
ward and Forward,’’ School and Society, October, 1935. 
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MUSIC IN A MACHINE AGE 
—Its Increasing Importance in the Instructional Program 


CHARLES M. DENNIS 
Director of Music, San Francisco Public Schools 


UDGET INCREASES in many of our 

school districts indicate that the 
educational forces of the country are 
slowly emerging from a period during 
which the values of tax-supported 
schooling have been under severe 
scrutiny, resulting in many instances 
in a drastic curtailment of activities. 
Favored as our schools are in pros- 
perous times, it is but natural that 
public opinion of the uninformed 
type should turn first to them in 
order to economize when income de- 
creases. There is then a strong 
tendency to return to the curriculum 
of fifty years ago, with a consequent 
elimination of those subjects which 
have found a place in the setup more 
recently. That the so-called ‘‘frills’’ 
have been retained at all is cause for 
surprise, and no proof of a subject’s 
value can be greater than the simple 
fact of its continuance. Music, of 
course, has suffered; activities have 
been combined, special teachers have 
been replaced by those whose creden- 
tials allow them to teach additional 
subjects, allowances for equipment 
have been severely pruned. In some 
instances, particularly where poor 
teaching was being done, the work 
was completely eliminated. On the 
other hand, the subject found warm 
supporters in high educational places 
who testified to its practical value and 
pointed out that its administration 
cost was less than popularly supposed. 
Practically all the national groups, 
whose influence governs our acts, 
joined in the support of a platform 
favoring music, and formulated by 


the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. The fact that music in the 
public schools has held its own so well 
indicates that its contribution to mod- 
ern objectives has been demonstrated. 

These objectives are still in process 
of definition. We are all prepared to 
accept public education as the prepa- 
ration of the rising generation to 
carry on the life of the race. We are 
also told that the new education aims 
to bring the individual into the reali- 
zation and use of all his powers, de- 
velop his character, and prepare him 
for use in the community. But at 
the same time, the fundamental aim 
of public tax-supported education 
must be, and can be, only better citi- 
zenship; not what is often meant by 
the term, but in its broadest, simplest 
meaning—the making better citizens 
—better physically, because an. un- 
healthy or inept citizen is a liability ; 
better mentally, beacuse ignorance is 
the greatest foe of democracy ; better 
spiritually, because therein lies our 
only hope against an encroaching ma- 
terialism; better culturally, so that 
our product may have resources with- 
in himself for recreation, or (to use 
a much abused term), for a worthy 
use of his leisure time ; better socially, 
so that he may recognize the obliga- 
tion of the Golden Rule upon which 
true democracy rests; better voca- 
tionally, so that he may be self-sup- 
porting and a contributor to the eco- 
nomic development of his community. 

That the study of music fulfills all 
these objectives to some degree has 
been demonstrated in many ways. An 
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increasing number of instances shows 
that administrators are becoming 
aware of this and are expressing such 
convictions in their public utterances. 
One superintendent recently extolled 
the aids to discipline, concentration, 
and codperation made by school music 
courses.. The N.E.A. Department of 
Superintendence formulated its rec- 
ognition of music’s values at the Dal- 
las Convention in 1927. The 1926- 
28 Biennial Survey showed twenty- 
six per cent of all high school stu- 
dents registered in music courses. 
These and many other facts point to 
an acceptance of the importance of 
musi¢ as an educational activity. 

There are, however, certain specific 
values in music which indicate an 
increasing value in the light of eco- 
nomic and social changes. Contra- 
dictory as it may seem, the greater 
the development of machinery in a 
civilization, the more important cul- 
tural education becomes. 


Since 1900, working hours have de- 
creased in number from 60 per week 
to the place where the 30-hour week 
has become an immediate objective 
for organized labor. Automatization 
of industry; utilization of natural 
power in the home; better quality, 
preservation, and distribution of 
products; and increase of life-span 
have been concomitants of this reduc- 
tion of the hours of labor. Not only 
are leisure hours greatly increased as 
a result, but the individual (because 
of a shorter working day), is not de- 
terred by fatigue from an active de- 
sire to utilize these hours. The shift- 
ing of importance from so-called 
practical to cultural education is thus 
clearly seen, for, as the effort neces- 
sary to make a living declines, the im- 
portance of knowing how to live in- 
creases. Is it not noteworthy that 





1M.E.N.C. Yearbook, 1935. p. 119. 


development of the expressive arts in 
our schools has kept pace with the 
decrease in working hours? 

Not only is the problem of filling the 
increased hours of leisure (averaging 
9 hours a day on the 30-hour week 
plan, after working, sleeping, and 
eating are completed) placed upon 
the individual, but the equally im- 
portant one of finding a substitute for 
the expression of himself taken from 
the worker when the machine made 
the product automatic rather than 
the result of the worker’s ingenuity 
and personality. The dual nature of 
the fine arts—appreciative and ex- 
pressive—provides an answer to this 
demand unmatched by any other 
school subject save the manual arts 
and physical education. 


The arresting of the tendency to 
consider passive listening the primary 
objective of musical education came 
none too soon in the light of the 
present situation. The social value of 
sharing in performance gives music 
a unique position in the educational 
scheme, shared only by physical edu- 
eation and dramatics. Leisure should 
mean some doing of social, creative, 
and constructive things. The joy in 
working together for a common ob- 
jective is one of mankind’s highest 
attainments. The accompanied solo, 
the string quartet, the great oratorio, 
provide such outlets. Whatever else 
may endure from our present nation- 
al emergency, it is unlikely that ‘‘in- 
dividualism’’ will become a popular 
term for a long time to come. 


This type of music activity need 
not require much talent. If school 
music has developed at all in recent 
years, it is along the line of consid- 
ering the subject as a human activity 
as well as an art, with increasing em- 
phasis upon the first named. Too 
frequently the conservatory profes- 
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sor, the private teacher, the critic, 
and even the educator, fail to under- 
stand this viewpoint. The artistic 
side must be developed to the utmost, 
but first and finally the subject must 
be looked upon as ‘‘an individual ex- 
perience, a social opportunity, an 
agency for growth, and a moral 


992 


force’’. 

A well integrated personality is the 
best defense one can have against the 
ravages of fate. No finer objective 
than the underlying of this exists in 
education. Here again music makes 
an important offering. It is primarily 
a subjective experience, providing an 
emotional outlet. It may allow one 
to express affection, patriotism, loy- 
alty; to be heroic, tender, noble, all 
under conditions where the direct 
avowal of such feelings would be 
ridiculed. That undersized, poorly 
dressed lad, whose attractive, popular 
‘‘secret sorrow’’ sits three seats ahead 
of him, becomes importunt to himself 
as he sings the ‘‘Bedouin Love 
Song.’’ There was a time when we 
failed to grasp the value of such 
moments in the life of the adolescent, 
but we now know that that short ex- 
perience may lift him a notch higher 
toward his dimly outlined goal. In 
order to make the meaning more 
clear, literature may be used as a 
counterpart, and in doing so William 
Bolitho may be quoted: 


How many huge and subtle investigations 
philosophy and psychological therapeutics 
devote to the riddle of a character, which 
would most often be solved by the search 
for some book, and the hero of that book, 
read in youth or even childhood. Or in the 
ease of a woman, it will be most likely some 
actress seen playing in a role that polarized 
the whole subsequent life of her who saw 
and admired her. Most men, in the most 
inward explanation of the apparent divers- 
ity of their characteristics, in the terms of 
their own secret, are the hero of an un- 





2Human Values in Music Education—Mursell. 


written book, a sequel to one they once read. 
It may be a book they have forgotten even 
to the name; it may be a life of Alexander 
the Great, or Buffalo Bill, the Light of Asia, 
or Huckleberry Finn, or Frank Merriwell, 
or a gospel, or Jesse James, or John Ingle- 
sant, or Jack the Giant Killer; find that 
book and you will know that which is most 
intimate and revealing about their actions, 
their moods; that technique of attack on life 
which Jung exalts as an elemental, under 
the divisions of extrovert and introvert. 
Even to why he chooses that color in ties, 
or does not trouble to choose at all. And 
for the lady, why she speaks loud and frank, 
or soft, why that peculiar grace of the 
hands, why that smile: do not search for 
their origin in the mysterious difference of 
her unique soul; they are her version of the 
way her favorite actress smiled, spoke, 
beckoned, when she saw her in that last 
term at school.* 


To the glum, depressed one, ex- 
periencing music can provide solace, 
or stimulate a pleasant, happy state 
of being; it may provide release for 
the emotionally starved or isolated, 
and compensate for unfavorable en- 
vironment. Music can act as an in- 
sulator from disagreeable thoughts 
and harmful practices, not only for 
the adolescent of today, but for the 
adult he becomes. ‘‘The activating of 
reconstructive energies within man is 
one of medicine’s great goals, and if 
there is any external stimulant which 
arouses the emotions and thereby the 
desire and potency to live, function, 
get busy, and be happy, it is music.’” 


Food for the spirit is an important 
part of the diet, and it is easily seen 
that under certain (and frequent) 
circumstances what have been looked 
upon as pleasant pastimes may be- 
come the means of social salvation. 


As adult education continues to 
develop according to the demands of 
its beneficiaries, it is inevitable that 
music will be called upon to con- 


3Twelve Against the Gods—Charles XII of 


Sweden. 


4The Utilization of Music in Prisons and Mental 
Hospitals—Van de Wall. 
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tribute to an increasing degree. Vo- 
eational needs will become secondary 
to avocational, if the present eco- 
nomic trend continues, and the pur- 
suit of happiness will become a mo- 
tive of prime educational importance. 

Finally—the study and perform- 
ance of the expressive arts contain lit- 
tle-considered possibilities for inter- 
national good will. A sympathy and 
regard for the art products of other 
peoples should develop from this ac- 
quaintance with music—the one lan- 
guage common to all nations. The 
joys, sorrows, longings, and satisfac- 
tions expressed in music by the 
Seandinavian are understood by all 
other Occidental countries, and, to an 
increasing degree, by the Orient. The 
person possessing musical culture 
realizes that the folk songs of a na- 
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tion are the distillation of that peo- 
ple’s deepest experience, while the 
musical masterpieces of every nation 
have been created by its finest spirits. 
Consequently, to know them is to 
know the truly representative. The 
true music lover can never despise a 
country which has produced a Bee- 
thoven, a Bach, a Brahms, a Debussy, 
an Elgar, a Grieg, a Verdi, a Tzchai- 
kowski, a Sibelius, a MacDowell. 

The implications of music educa- 
tion are tremendous in their scope. 
That the subject has achieved its pres- 
ent status, handicapped by the ob- 
session with technique by its practi- 
tioners and general indifference on 
the part of administrators, is a tribute 
to its vitality. What it might do with 
widened channels should be of pri- 
mary concern to all educators. 


ADAPTING ART INSTRUCTION TO 
ADOLESCENT NEEDS 


MARGARET H. ERDT 
Supervisor of Art, San Bernardino High Schools 


HE NEEDS of adolescent boys and 
able are many and varied. Some 
of these needs students fully recog- 
nize, and of others they are only 
vaguely aware. These needs are met 
by the art teacher who plans her 
course of study that both require- 
ments are met—those problems that 
are evidently uppermost in the 
thoughts of her pupils, and those 
which, after long years of experience, 
she knows are there to disturb their 
happiness and hamper their develop- 
ment. Art, not being bound by tra- 
dition and standardized tests, is one 
of the finest subjects in the curricu- 
lum at the present time, and can, 
therefore, meet these adolescent needs 


more readily than many other sub- 
jects. The very nature of the sub- 
ject makes it ideally fitted to the in- 
dividual differences of talent, tem- 
perament, and manual skill within 
the class. 

It is an art to be attractive, and 
the desire of most young people is to 
make the most of their best features. 
In many cases this desire has a 
marked influence on the development 
of personality. An unattractive ap- 
pearance will often lead to the mak- 
ing of compensations in other lines, 
some of which are not always desir- 
able. Young people will often retire 
from social life, and take no part in 
school dances and parties which they 
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long to do, or, again, they may de- 
velop an aggressive and belligerent 
attitude toward the amenities of so- 
cial life. In any event, this is not the 
normal and healthy school experience 
that adolescents should have. The 
art class, for instance, through its 
study of the art elements as applied 
to costuming, gives problems which 
are directly applicable to young peo- 
ple. Demonstrations, which are as 
important as discussions, are given, 
and, through them, students actually 
see that the visual pictures they make 
can be greatly modified and improved 
by the color and cut of their clothing. 
A red-headed boy is well aware of his 
color problem, and a badly propor- 
tioned figure is a challenge to any 
girl. These are situations wherein 
art fulfills a vital need. To be sure, 
the girl may receive some instruction 
in home economies classes, but no pro- 
vision has been made for the boy 
other than the art class. 


Inspiration and aesthetic delight 
come to young people according to 
their temperamental needs. There 
are those to whom music, or poetry, 
or literature give great joy,, and 
there are those to whom visual beauty 
is as essential as the air they breathe. 
The art room offers a means where- 
by this need may be satisfied, and, in 
particular, is this appreciated by the 
under-privileged youth who, nowhere 
else, will be apt to see a fine piece of 
pottery, a rich splash of color, or a 
subtle line arrangement. The art 
teacher is generous in showing her 
own treasures to the class, and clever 
in providing ways and means by 
which exhibits may be procured and 
materials borrowed. She feels that 
to share her beauty experiences with 
her classes is a privilege. 


The art appreciation class today 
concerns itself not only with the mas- 


terpieces of the past, but with such 
material as will lead the pupils to 
make intelligent art judgments re- 
garding the things of everyday life. 

Just what are the essentials of good 
design students need to know in order 
that the small home to be built in 
some future day will be attractive as 
well as comfortable? Can charming 
table appointments of glass and pot- 
tery be bought at low costs? Is the 
bizarre and extreme in motion picture 
photography the beautiful? These 
are the problems that face young peo- 
ple shortly after leaving school, an 
appreciation of which may, in time, 
make our domestic architecture more 
beautiful, our home life more invit- 
ing, and our entertainment more com- 
mendable. 


Lack of self-confidence is, perhaps, 
the most disturbing need of junior 
and senior high school students. The 
development of a self-reliant attitude 
toward life and school work is aided 
in two ways by the art class. First, 
by giving the students opportunity to 
work out original ideas, and, second, 
by proving that many problems once 
finished have some utilitarian worth 
other than the mere completing of an 
asignment. Illustrating the annual 
and decorating the stage have long 
been the tasks of the art department. 
In this way a fine morale is built up, 
and the students grow to feel they 
can work independently, and present 
creditable results of their efforts to 
their associates. 


Leagues, clubs, and various social 
activities thrive in our secondary 
school, because the adolescent desires 
companionship. Working with others 
on a large project fills this need of 
comradship, and develops, at the 


same time, the ability to work effici- 
ently and pleasantly with others. 
Many art classes undertake the deco- 
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rating of cafeterias, the painting of 
murals, and the beautifying of the 
school grounds upon their own initia- 
tive. Extra hours, which would be 
resented in regular classes,’ are joy- 
fully spent in making curtains, mix- 
ing paints, and, yes, even in weeding. 
Often the high school art teacher does 
exceptionally fine work in some spe- 
cial field of art, and her enthusiasm 
awakens the interest in students until 
enough are interested to form an art 
club, the activities of which may be 
photography, or puppetry, or pag- 
eantry. 


With the coming of the shorter 
working week comes the problem of 
hours of leisure which should be 
profitably spent. Art interests, such 
as etching, woodcarving, or book- 
binding, can be made the basis of a 
lifelong hobby for those students ar- 
tistically inclined. In high school in- 
struction is given in many techniques 
which, because of the cost of lessons, 
would be impossible for the average 
young person to receive from private 
teachers. Formulas are available, 
and bibliographies compiled, whereby 
those who desire to pursue a subject 
further may have the needed in- 
formation. 


Students of high school age have a 
lively interest in contemporary life. 
Studies which are antiquated and 
follow an established routine cannot 
hope to keep their attention. Art is 
fortunate in this respect in that prob- 
lems are constantly changing, and 
John, coming to class for the first 
time, finds that the problem in color, 
design, or drawing he is given will not 
be the same that his sister Mary re- 
ceived a year ago. Visual styles 
change with great rapidity, and art 
problems try to keep pace with chang- 
ing modes and fashions. 


The success or failure of an art pro- 
gram depends not only upon the tech- 
nical ability of the teacher but equal- 
ly upon her sympathetic understand- 
ing or adolescent psychology. In 
this respect the art teacher is no more 
nor less understanding than any other 
teacher. A greater opportunity for 
close work with the students seems to 
be hers, particularly in high school 
where double art periods prevail. She 
also has the opportunity to establish 
a desirable reaction toward construc- 
tive criticism. It is very difficult for 
some young people to accept criticism 
of any kind, and to realize that sug- 
gestions made are impersonal on the 
part of the teacher and wholly for 
the purpose of improving the work. 
In art classes, because of their more 
informal organization, evaluation by 
both students and teacher is con- 
stantly taking place. The students 
soon take this criticism as a matter 
of course, and gradually it becomes 
an easy process for them to accept 
comments from others, and to lose 
any defiant or antagonistic attitude 
that may have retarded their growth. 


Because of the many phases of life 
that art touches, the adolescent can 
be made to feel that his contribution 
has value to himself and to the com- 
munity. There is work for him to do, 
whether it be in civic planning where- 
by his art judgments regarding build- 
ings and parks will influence untold 
numbers of people, or whether it is 
as a patron of the arts, thereby 
bringing exhibits and artists to his 
community, or whether it be of an al- 
truistic nature by the giving of his 
time to charitable organizations and 
amateur theatre troups in the mak- 
ing of posters and scenery. Art in 


school, through its many avenues, has 
helped the student to orientate him- 
self into the social group. 














THE VALUE OF RHYTHM AS AN ART OF EXPRESSION 


MATHILDE E, SCHUETTNER 
Abraham Lincoln High School, Los Angeles 


The power of physical expression brings mental freedom and poise. . . 


. Much 


of the awkwardness and lack of poise which make for self-consciousness is due to 
the fact that various parts of the body are used independently, as though they 


bore no relation to the whole. 


When the proper co-ordinations have been developed 


all action will be initiated in the fundamental centers of the trunk and pass out- 
ward to the head, arms, and legs. The body will thus move as a rhythmic whole. 


yo or desired outcomes, as set 
up by Progressive Education and 
by the Aims of Secondary Education,’ 
may be said definitely to be estab- 
lished in rhythmic activities for girls 
at all grade levels, for boys of the 
primary and elementary grades, and, 
to some extent, for boys of the junior 
high school. While these values have 
been recognized at the junior high 
school level, there is still too little 
experimentation and practice at this 
level to register any appreciable 
amount of carry over interest into the 
senior high school on the part of boys, 
or for universal acceptance, by edu- 
eators, of attainable outcomes for 
boys. However, Mr. C. L. Glenn,” 
who has long been an advocate of 
rhythmie activities for boys, has 
stated that large numbers of boys 
have asked for these activities in the 
junior high schools after having had 
them in the elementary grades. There 
are also requests from both parents 
and students that rhythmic activities 
be made a part of the high school 
program. Even the girls are not all 
having the privilege of enjoying this 
type of activity. Also, with the pres- 
ent active interest in coeducational 





1Advisory Committee on Secondary Education 
and California Teachers Association Committee, 
“Aims of Secondary Education,” State of Cali- 
fornia Department of Education Bulletin, No. 8, 
April 15, 1934. pp. 3, 4. 


2Clarence IL. Glenn, Director of Physical Edu- 
cation, Los Angeles City Schools. 


—JESSE FrerRinc WILLIAMS. 


activities, and the redoubled activity 
in the promotion of recreational ac- 
tivities, considerable interest is being 
manifested in inducting boys into 
rhythmic activities, both in boys’ 
classes and in coeducational classes. 
Consequently, the need and demand 
for the development of coeducational 
social relations, including rhythmic 
activities, at the high school level 
have made it necessary for teachers 
to come to the aid of boys in this field 
of rhythmic activities. At this point 
questions are raised: What type of 
rhythmic activities should be taught 
first to these boys who have not had 
previous dance experience? Who 
shall teach these classes? What 
values or outcomes may be expected ? 


What to teach first. Considering 
the evolution of the dance in educa- 
tion in this country, which, in its pres- 
ent transitional stage, includes every- 
thing from formalized ‘‘steps,’’ or 
set dances, to the greatest opportuni- 
ties for creative self-expression, vary- 
ing with and depending almost en- 
tirely upon the leadership, there is 
certainly a wide range to choose from 
and assuredly something to meet any 
particular situation. Those, who are 
suddenly called upon to teach boys 
who have not acquired the rhythmic 
fundamentals which girls have gained 
over a period of years, need not be dis- 
couraged about immediate outcome 
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values. They should visualize, rather, 
the direction which needs to be taken 
in order to attain the more desirable 
goals in due time. Regardless with 
which phase of the dance the teacher 
is ‘‘foreed to start,’’ a good educa- 
tional procedure requires that he be- 
gin where he finds the student and 
lead him to desired outcomes. Ideal- 
ly, each school community, or smaller 
unit, must decide for itself which 
phase of the dance will best meet its 
needs at the start, and into which 
channels the group needs to be led. 


Who shall teach these classes; lack 
of readiness. With reference to who 
shall teach these classes in rhythmic 
activities, it must be admitted that 
leadership is an extremely important 
element in this field. Selection and 
adaptation of material to the needs 
and interests of the students, worthy 
presentation, and guidance into de- 
sired channels are all dependent upon 
wise, understanding, trained teachers. 
The needs vary with each class even 
within a given school. For coeduca- 
tional classes there should be both 
men and women teachers. Here we 
are confronted with the problem of a 
lack of readiness on the part of men 
teachers. Miss Winifred Van Hagen, 
who has made more than a state-wide 
survey, summarizes her findings per- 
taining to this situation as follows: 


Up to the present time, the women of the 
physical education department have taught 
the dancing, the men helping with the game 
activities. This is not an ideal arrange- 
ment, but to date throughout the state this 
is the custom, due to the fact that men now 
in service, and those preparing to enter the 
teaching profession, have not been and are 
not being trained in social dancing teaching 
techniques. This lack is a real handicap to 
their efficiency as present or future leaders 
for those under their leadership interested in 





®Winifred Van Hagen, “Special Activities in 
Physical Education for High School and Adult 
Groups.” State of California Department of Edu- 
cation Bulletin, No. 14, July 15, 1934. pp. 3, 4. 


being prepared for the enjoyment of whole- 
some leisure skills.* 


Practically the same statement may 
be made regarding other types of 
rhytmie activities. The value of the 
excellent pioneering service which is 
being rendered by the small propor- 
tion of men teachers who are pre- 
pared and willing to carry on is in- 
estimable. These men, along with the 
women who are conducting classes 
which should have both men and 
women teachers, need the immediate 
support and encouragement of en- 
lightened administrators, faculties, 
boards of education, and parents. 


Attainable Outcomes 

The attainable outcomes naturally 
vary according to methods of pres- 
entation and with each type of rhyth- 
mic activity, whether it be folk 
dancing, national dancing, interpre- 
tative dancing, clog dancing, which, 
somewhere along the line, changes its 
name to tap dancing, gymnastic or 
athletic dancing, character dancing, 
natural dancing, social dancing, 
rhythmic pantomime, eurhythmies, or 
polyrhythmics. Each type has its 
proponents and opponents; each has 
its values and weaknesses in a given 
situation. The outcomes vary also 
with the age and background of the 
students to be guided, with the com- 
munity needs to be met, and, to some 
degree, are limited by available facili- 
ties. Finally and emphatically, rhyth- 
mie activity, regardless of the type 
employed, like any other element of 
educational procedure, should be a 
correlated part of an integration 
unit. It offers one of the richest 
phases of secondary education for 
correlation, while without such cor- 
relation it is inadequate and lacking 
in the most desirable incentives. This 
requires, further, that there be a 
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definite and sufficient time allotment 
scheduled at fixed times and places, 
not merely a few minutes squeezed in 
at odd moments when a piano, space, 
or some other important element hap- 
pens to be available. In short, al- 
though informality should prevail to 
the extent that physical conditions 
permit, if the activity is to be a sat- 
isfying and joyous experience, it 
should be planned, organized, and 
programmed in advance, along with 
the other activities of the integration 
unit, in order to realize its educative 
possibilities. And most important of 
all, it should provide the students 
with opportunity for creative self- 
expression. 


The attainable outcomes of rhyth- 
mic activities fall readily into three 
overlapping divisions: physiological, 
rhythmic, and social. Among the al- 
most universally accepted physiologi- 


cal outcomes are included: large mus- . 


cle activity, improved posture, stimu- 
lation of circulatory and respiratory 
systems, toning of the nervous sys- 
tem through controlled relaxation* 
and rhythmic co-ordination, and a 
flexible, graceful, well-codrdinated, 
expressive body. 


The rhythmic values include: rhyth- 
mic pantomime, dance fundamentals, 
neuro-muscular skills, recognition and 
interpretation of mental impressions 
of rhythm, execution of codrdinated 
physical expression and rhythm, as 
well as the development of the sense 
of rhythm. Incidentally, the develop- 
ment of the sense of rhythm requires 
the development of muscular ecodrdi- 
nation and the establishment of a 
kinesthetic sense. As indicated by 
Jesse Feiring Williams, what is some- 
times considered as a lack of sense of 
rhythm is often merely ‘‘a failure of 
the muscular codrdination necessary 
for its outward expression.’’ And, at 


times, when an individual is uncon- 
scious of being out of rhythm, this 
fault is due to the lack of an ade- 
quately developed kinesthetic sense, 
rather than the lack of a sense of 
rhythm. In this case the performer 
recognizes the beat of the rhythm of 
the music, but ‘‘does not feel his mus- 
cular response.’” 

The foregoing outcomes, physio- 
logic and rhythmic, are definitely for 
the development of the individual. 
The social values, however, have the 
twofold aspect of leading to the de- 
velopment of group consciousness in 
the individual as well as to the de- 
velopment of the individual. Space 
does not permit an analysis of the 
attainable social outcomes of each 
type of rhythmic activity, although 
they vary considerably. Some have 
greater play value; others have great- 
er historic or art values; still others, 
like folk dancing and social dancing, 
have much greater social values. A 
sugestive list of attainable social 
outcomes includes development of 
group consciousness, with individual 
adjustment to the needs and interests 
of the group, resulting in tolerant 
understanding of self, group, and en- 
vironment, sympathetic and codpera- 
tive participation, self and group ap- 
praisal, and critical discussion while 
raising individual and group stand- 
ards. Thus, codperation supersedes 
competition. There is unlimited op- 
portunity for individual and group 
expression, including creative self- 
expression, joyous, beautiful and ar- 
tistie in form, not only in all types of 
rhythmic activity, but in and through 
correlated educational procedures. 
There should be minimum teacher 
guidance and maximum student par- 
ticipation and control of creation, de- 
velopment, organization, and pres- 





‘Jesse Feiring Williams, Principles of Physical 
Education. pp. 316-17. 
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entation of their own projects. There 
is also unlimited opportunity for serv- 
ice to school and community through 
programs and integration units; also 
opportunity within the group to as- 
sist one another. Other outcomes are: 
the development of leisure interests 
through the mastery of the skills and 
their enjoyment, which carry over 
into leisure time activities, rich in cor- 
related interests; the development of 
social values, attitudes, and standards 
in these and the correlated activities 
for leisure ; the development of stand- 
ards of social and moral conduct, re- 
fined manners, tastes and interests 
which are actually put into practice ; 
growing appreciations of music, fine 
and industrial arts, dramaties, litera- 
ture, social studies, and the folk-lore, 
rhythms, and art contributions of 
other countries. They include, also, 
the development of socially useful 
traits, such as self-confidence based 
on knowledge and practice of social 
procedure, dance fundamentals, and 
skills; self-development growing out 


the innumerable social contacts and 
experiences under guidance and in 
appropriate environment. 


Conclusion: A Challenge 


With such an array of attainable 
outcomes, it would seem that some 
authorized agency would assume the 
responsibility of extending rhythmic 
activities to all girls, of enriching the 
boys’ program by their inclusion, and, 
wherever possible, to have at least one 
or two periods of coeducational rhyth- 
mic activities. The question, or 
rather the challenge, is, Who has the 
pioneering courage and foresight, plus 
the desire, to carry on? 1. Will it 
be teachers in service who could pre- 
pare themselves, if they would? 2. 
Will recommendations be made by 
forward-looking administrators such 
as Dr. Ethel Perey Andrus, who since 
1930, has sponsored coeducational 
recreational activities, which include 
rhythmic activities, at Lincoln High 
School, Los Angeles? 3. Will they 


of self- and group appraisal, and self- ,sbe made by Boards of Education? 4. 


improvement ; self-realization through 
participation in group projects and 
social functions; emotional stability 
and social ease, the concomitants of 
mental adjustment, physical poise, 
and emotional balance resulting from 


Will parents and students demand 
these activities because they know 
that, without such training, the young 
people are being deprived of some- 
thing most vital to their health and 
happiness ? 





All Aboard for Yosemite National Park 


The Visual Aids Association of Southern California is sponsoring a teacher tour to 
Yosemite National Park during the early part of the Easter vacation period, April 4 to 7. 
This is in keeping with the year’s theme, ‘‘ Visual Education Through Direct Experience.’’ 

The trip will be made by Southern Pacific train at greatly reduced rates. 

For information folder write to: Miss Mary Clint Irion, Visual Education Office, 240 
South Broadway, Los Angeles, or call MUtual 9211, Station 3185. 








USING DRAMATICS TO INTEGRATE THE JUNIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL PROGRAM 


JEWELDEAN BRODIE 


Chairman, Speech Arts and Auditorium Activities, 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School, San Diego 


OT SO MANY YEARS AGO, dramatics 
N in the public schools of our 
country was considered purely an 
‘‘extra-curricular’’ activity. As we 
look back over the dramaties of our 
own pupil-days, we are somewhat 
amazed at the spectacular stress 
placed on it. Since the secondary 
school today is making decided strides 
toward the meeting of socializing de- 
mands of society, and since these de- 
mands require the constant reorgan- 
ization of the program of education, 
dramatics has begun to come into its 
own along with all other courses of 
study. 

Securing its rightful place within 
the school program, dramatics ceases 
to be exhibitional and becomes educa- 
tional. It is now a course that con- 


tributes to education an outlet of 


high ideals and values for the ado- 
lescent boy or girl with his wealth of 
keen emotions. ‘‘The youth, of the 
junior high school age, is more sus- 
ceptible to the influence of ideals 
than are persons at any other period 
of their lives. The higher the ideals 
the more strongly they grip boys and 
girls in their ’teens, and the more 
tenaciously are they held.’’ With 
such a hypothesis, dramatics has 
every opportunity, if correctly 
steered into the paths of integration, 
to prove the soundness of the state- 
ment. Dramatization is the very core 


of life itself. Since drama, more than. 


any other art, offers an integration of 
all the arts, we may safely present it 
as the acme of all reciprocal relation- 
ship within the junior high school 


program. Consider the central loca- 
tion in your school building—it will 
be the auditorium. The auditorium 
activities, therefore, become the hub 
of the wheel. Dramatics has the op- 
portunity of giving more force and 
power to the numerous spokes of this 
wheel. 


It is up to the drama teachers to 
set the pace toward a further unity of 
their workshop, the auditorium, with 
all other workshops within the 
school’s daily program. Let us take 
the initial steps. First, the drama 
department should justify its exist- 
ence by presentation of performances 
which evolve solely from within the 
classroom program of study. Through 
quiet, intelligent, and well - planned 
classroom activity that buds forth as 
an integral phase of the daily work, 
the drama field is ready to invade 
other classrooms. 


Drama and Literature. For many 
years, and maybe even now, drama 
teachers felt that the best avenue for 
the ‘‘linking up’’ of drama was liter- 
ature. Surely it is an important one, 
since the student receives communion 
with the highest ideals in the charac- 
ters of our best books. It is here 
suggested that plays be chosen for 
production which lend easily to inte- 
gration. No finer efforts could be 
made than creative dramatizations 
from the classroom literature with 
opportunities offered for production. 
Dramatic incidents in the biographies 
of our writers, the story within a 
poem, incidents in stories, all are con- 
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ducive to creative dramaties in the 
literature field. 


Drama and Music. The next field 
abundant with drama is music, both 
instrumental and vocal. What could 
be more tangible than the dramatiza- 
tion of the stories, the librettos, and 
the incidents in the lives of the com- 
posers and their compositions. The 
song becomes more than a pleasing 
sound—it takes on life, for there the 
whole gamut of emotions, so dominant 
in the junior high school boy or girl, 
is given full play. Have you ever sat 
in an orchestra concert when the per- 
formers were adolescent youth and 
the listeners also adolescent youth, 
friends and classmates of the per- 
formers? If so, you may have expe- 
rienced a sense of restlessness by the 
many who do not know or understand 
instrumental music; therefore, losing 
a thrilling experience. There is a 
remedy — dramatize the program! 
You will find a new response, an 
alertness on the part of the listener, 
an understanding. Recently, a sev- 
enth grade girl, considered an unusu- 
ally versatile violinist for one so 
young, was presented in concert be- 
fore her fellow classmates. The first 
audience gave enraptured attention, 
but it was felt that the entire pro- 
gram lacked something more com- 
plete and tangible to ‘‘tie it up.’’ An 
atmosphere of drama was that need. 
So, for the two succeeding appear- 
ances, a student was presented to 
unify the program by a bit of dra- 
matic story-telling of interesting facts 
about each violin selection and its 
composer. This same method of dra- 
matics may be followed through for 
all instrumental performances. The 
instruments begin to be alive and 
really. talk to the youthful audience. 


Drama and Physical Education. 
We next enter the physical education 
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domain. Surely no other place could 
hold so much for dramatics — the 
dance, the pantomime, moods and ex- 
pressions of emotion through posture, 
the drama of poise and _ posture 
through creative poses of emotions, 
and the expression of life itself 
through rhythm pantomimes. The 
body is grace, drama, and life. It 
should be presented to the students in 
its rightful position, creative dra- 
matics. 


Drama and Art. We really need 
not mention the many possibilities 
found in art, since they are most obvi- 
ous. Some of the most creative and 
original art problems have evolved 
from the dramatization of stories and 
poems to the art classes for their own 
creative dramatization through the 
palette, the tubes of paint, and the 
brush. When the child may be guided 
in his expression of moods and emo- 
tions, which are fairly bursting 
within him and wanting so desper- 
ately to be dramatized, then, and not 
until that time, will we have individu- 
ality and personality in art. 


Drama and Languages. When a 
student is taught a ‘‘different’’ 
tongue through the play, it becomes a 
living and vital means of expression. 
The Spanish, the French, the Latin, 
and the many other courses in this 
field of activity become alive with the 
dramatization of each word. 


Drama and Mathematics. Often the 
student feels that this is a lifeless 
subject ; that it simmers down just to 
getting so many problems in order 
that he may secure a certain grade. 
A very close relationship exists be- 
tween drama and mathematics. The 
‘*fellow’’ whose junior high school 
life revolves about the stage-craft 
class must know ‘‘math.’’ Every 
drama student must be conscious of 
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form, symmetry, balance, distance, 
and measurements. When the con- 
tent of mathematics is taught through 
its uses in dramatiecs, surely there is 
a vital awakening of unknown mathe- 
matical alertness in the adolescent in- 
tellect. There is a new challenge 
flung before the student. 


Drama and Home Economics. No 
other field in the junior high school 
program comes so near the everyday 
life of the student as the study of 
home economics. The very word 
‘*home’’ insures a safe entrance into 
this field of work. An audience of 
adolescents may really be convinced 
that ‘‘spinach’’ and ‘‘carrots’’ are 
delicious vegetables through a drama- 
tization of selections of foods. Sew- 
ing becomes more necessary when the 
drama department needs costumes. 
Color choices in materials hold a new 
lure when tested and examined under 
the stage lights and finally styled 
through a dramatic setting. 


Drama and Business. The ten 
commandments of office and business 
life, depicted through a series of dra- 
matic scenes and situations, make a 
definite imprint on students in the 
commercial department. What, after 
all, is more completely seething with 
drama than the commercial world and 
its many phases of life? Salesman- 
ship practiced with a touch of drama 
becomes more real and more essen- 
tial. The actual experience. to be met 
will be a dramatic one. Why not 
have the student know it while he is 
with us? A most successful means 
for this situation: the salesman actu- 
ally makes his talk to a prospective 
customer ; a student acts in this capac- 
ity, preparing a number of refuting 
statements, not only to make the sit- 
uation more difficult for the salesman, 
as it will be in the life situation, but 
also to exemplify consumer education. 
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Every step in this course of learning 
can be dramatized with most effective 
results. 


Drama and Social Studies. And 
here we have such a wealth of drama 
—all the facts of our civilization. 
No greater field of drama could ever 
be found. These facts become, how- 
ever, living and breathing pictures of 
reality through creative dramatiza- 
tions. Those facts which most appeal 
to the individual student should be 
given an opportunity, through sug- 
gestion and encouragement, for 
dramatization. For some of us, who, 
in our high schools days, disliked his- 
tory, dramatization would have 
opened up the way to a clearer under- 
standing and appreciation of the 
vital, living records in those history 
books. As we remember them, they 
were just ‘‘old, dry facts.’’ 


Drama and Sciences. Again the 
field abounds in drama. The growth 
of pharmacy, the improvements in 
plant life, the cause of humane educa- 
tion, the inventions and achievements 
which have been brought to light and 
given to us in this newer civilization, 
are surely more appealingly presented 
as real, life situations through the 
drama. For many students a new vis- 
ion is glimpsed into the mysteries, a 
new knowledge is gained, a deeper 
appreciation of the contributions of 
science, and a tugging urge to know 
more about the field of science as the 
wonderment of it is revealed through 
creative dramatics. 


Drama and Industrial Arts. When 
the stories of the growth of electric- 
ity, mechanical drawing, transporta- 
tion, printing, various types of con- 
struction are made visual and alive 
through the drama, what a joy there 
is. These arts are practical arts, yes, 
but there are found all the emotions 
which need self-expression. Excel- 








lently planned scenes may be created 
by the students to emphasize the 
study of these arts. 

Drama and Health. If this depart- 
ment wishes to emphasize sanitation, 
proper diets, growth of medicinal 
aids, a dramatization of otherwise 
tiresome information becomes real and 
meaningful. An excellent dramatiza- 
tion was creatively done in the health 
department of Woodrow Wilson 
Junior High School to depict the 
growth in health aids from the me- 
dieval days to the modern times. The 
idea ‘‘put over’’ through dramatics 
made a lasting impression on the en- 
tire student body, as well as on the 
students in the health department; 
whereas, a lecture by the school nurse 
or doctor, setting forth this same in- 
formation, would not have so vividly 
impressed the members of the student 
body. 

These suggestive means of using 
drama to integrate the junior high 
school program are applicable to 
whatever terminology is used in your 
particular school for designating the 
various fields of study. It may be 
departments, activities, fields, or the 
fusion of basic studies. 


Working for an All-Show School 

We cannot stop here with the use 
of drama in our integration experi- 
ments. In fact, the above steps are 
somewhat preliminary to a complete 
picture of the unification which dra- 
matics may achieve in the program as 
a whole. For a continuation in this 
relationship between drama and the 
whole picture of the junior high 
school program, let us consider two 
projects which offer a more complete 
‘‘linking up.”’ 

It is first suggested that the class- 
room activities mentioned above as 
preliminary steps be brought before 
the entire student body. The logical 
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procedure here, keeping in mind that 
the auditorium is our central plant, 
would be through the ‘‘student as- 
sembly’’ period. With these dramatic 
situations, depicting the representa- 
tive aims of each field of activity 
within the school program, the stu- 
dent now begins to visualize the 
school as a unit. He realizes that the 
courses do not stand alone but are 
each of equal value to the school life 
he is experiencing. When this step 
has been attained, the drama folk 
may feel more definitely the necessity 
of their continuing to adhere to dra- 
matics as an educational and an inte- 
gral part of the school program. 
While this second attainment begins 
to visualize more concretely the school 
as a unit, with content that is useful 
and practical in real life situations, 
there seems to be one more link neces- 
sary, since we are somewhat separate 
in presenting the various fields of 
activity with their multipresentations. 
The final step, wherein dramatics may 
integrate the program as a complete 


unit and surely bring forth to the 


student body the oneness of the plan, 
is here briefly sketched: 


We all enjoy a show! We are so 
truly merely players with the world 
as our stage! Let the junior high 
school take cognizance of this fact. 
Let’s have an ‘‘all-school show.’’ At 
Woodrow Wilson Junior High School 
we have, for six years, been experi- 
menting with this means of inte- 
grating the entire program into a 
whole. Our procedure each year 
proves more satisfactory as a suc- 
cessful means in unifying the pro- 
gram so the student body may feel 
and know they are one group with a 
closely knit relationship. 

The drama teacher has complete 
supervision of the project. She 
chooses a central theme for study 
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within all classrooms—a theme which 
is primarily educational and has its 
place within each classroom program 
of study; a theme which, because of 
its educational value, lends itself to 
the highest forms of entertainment 
features. 


The drama teacher works out sug- 
gestive classroom plans for each de- 
partment or field, exemplifying how 
the central theme may be made an 
integral part of the classroom study. 
Often a complete procedure is given, 
or an outline, or suggestions for the 
classroom teacher to follow in plan- 
ning the details of her procedure. 
As the classroom study goes into 
effect, the students begin with their 
background study to create and de- 
velop acts, suitable to the theme, for 
possible presentation. The entire 
study is based on the creativeness of 
the work which the students may do. 
After a period of weeks, with every 
child in the school fully conscious of 
this unifying theme and how it cor- 
relates every field of activity within 
the school program, the drama teach- 
er selects definite acts from the vari- 


ous departments. Every act has been 
a piece of creative dramatics under 
the supervision of the classroom 
teacher. The show is the work, the 
thoughts, the ideas, and the creations 
of the students themselves. These 
acts are brought together by the 
drama teacher in a public production 
to students and parents, presenting 
the unification of the theme as an 
educational one from which entertain- 
ment of the highest type may evolve. 
This public presentation is carried 
forth as a means of bringing to a cli- 
mactiec point the relationship that 
exists between each field of study and 
the junior high school program as a 
unit. With the presentation of this 
show, however, the study of this in- 
tegrated theme does not end. 
Throughout the remaining weeks of 
the school year the program of the 
entire school continues its conscious- 
ness of the central theme and its 
place in the school program. May 
the secondary schools, particularly 
the junior high schools, realize the 
opportunities before them for using 
dramatics as a means of integrating 
the whole school program. 





Notice of Annual Meeting 


The annual meeting of the California Society of Secondary Education will be held at 
Hotel Maryland, Pasadena, April 2, 1936, at 4 o’clock, p.m., for the purpose of electing 
members of the Board of Trustees and for other purposes, as is provided in the by-laws 


of the Society. 
By order of the Executive Board. 


—H. M. Resox, Secretary. 











LEISURE-TIME PROGRAM OF TORRANCE 
HIGH SCHOOL 


IRENE MILLS 
Torrance Junior-Senior High School (Los Angeles) 


N THE spring of 1933, Torrance 

High School initiated a direct at- 
tack on the leisure -time problem. 
With the opening of the fall term, a 
given time was set aside each day for 
a definite training of pupils for the 
use of their leisure time. To carry 
out this purpose, a period was cleared 
near the middle of the day, permit- 
ting a program to be built within a 
program. A committee was ap- 
pointed, known as the Co-ordination 
of Activities Committee, composed of 
a boys’ physical education instructor, 
a girls’ physical education instructor, 
a public speaking and dramatics 
coach, and an English teacher with 
counselor and playground experience. 
A campaign, intended to liberalize 
the thinking of all teachers, was in- 
stituted simultaneously. A break was 
made with the narrow confines of 
subject limitations. 


First Step in the Experiment 

With the opening of the fall semes- 
ter, the Co-ordination of Activities’ 
Committee scheduled the pupils by 
homeroom groups to various recrea- 
tional activities, a different one each 
day of the week: archery, checkers, 
chess, dancing, dramatics, horseshoes, 
needlecraft, ping pong, songs, stunts 
and party games, and organized 
field games, including volley ball and 
indoor, with an occasional shifting to 
a day on etiquette, safety, or hygiene. 
Class meetings, assemblies, and school 
plays “engaged special groups. The 
idea was to take the pupils from 
where they were in thinking and atti- 


tude, through activities of a play na- 
ture, to the place where they would 
feel the need for systematic prepara- 
tion for the use of their leisure time. 
An up-grading of leisure-time inter- 
ests was the ultimate aim. 

For the first semester of the experi- 
ment, this plan was in effect, the rec- 
reational activity being planned with 
physical education for two forty-min- 
ute periods a day. Feeling grew in 
the minds of the pupils that there was 
a delightful novelty and a social gain 
in the friendly competition and co- 
operation required to meet the vari- 
ous situations presented. But the ex- 
perimentation seemed to have uncov- 
ered five weaknesses : 

First, programming of large groups into 
the gymnasium overcrowded dressing rooms 
and showers. 

Second, there being no opportunity pro- 
vided for developing specialized skills and 
expert referees, interesting competitive 
games would be hard to sustain in succeed- 
ing semesters. 

Third, a scheduled program involving 
daily changes caused some confusion from 
an administrative point of view. 

Fourth, lack of interest on the part of 
some pupils in certain activities tended to 
deaden the interest. 

Fifth, the plan did not provide for growth 
of interest in personal hobbies. 


As a second step in the experiment, 
therefore, physical education was 
made a part of the academic program, 
and the leisure-time program was 
limited to one forty-minute period a 
day. 

Second Semester Experiment 

Under the new set up, teachers were 
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solicited to offer their own hobbies. 
Pupils were asked to request recrea- 
tional activities in which they had a 
personal interest. Shortly before the 
beginning of a new semester, a list 
of twenty-five offerings was made to 
the pupils, they having absolute free- 
dom of choice as to the activity they 
should choose. The activities for 
which sufficient enrollment was re- 
ceived were then scheduled, with the 
idea that the pupil was committing 
himself for a period of five weeks 
only. We even went so far as to be 
liberal in the granting of requests for 
transfer from one activity to another 
during the first few days. This open- 
ing of the choices each five weeks has 
added the spice of variety to the 
whole program, and developed into 
one of the elements that has contrib- 
uted most to its suecess. Almost any 
pupil will risk a choice for so short a 
time; however, many of them dis- 
cover a real avocational interest, and 
follow the activity of their first choice 
until they are ‘‘riding it’’ as a real 
hobby. 


During the course of our experi- 
menting, our list of offerings has in- 
cluded: A Cappella choir, auto me- 
chanics for girls and for boys who are 
not enrolled in vocational auto shops, 
advanced automobile laboratory, an- 
nual writing, archery, band (in some 
cases organized and directed by stu- 
dents themselves in small groups of 
Hill Billies, or jazz dance orches- 
tras), archery (including the making 
of the equipment), cake decorating, 
candy and cooky making, cartooning, 
conversational German (which we ex- 
pect to follow with conversational 
French, Latin, and Spanish), cross- 
word puzzles, dancing (sometimes be- 
ginning, sometimes intermediate, and 
sometimes advanced), debating, Do’s 
and Don’ts, dramatics, football theo- 


ry, group games for ninth and tenth 
grade boys, landscape sketching, life 
drawing, linoleum block printing and 
making of Christmas cards, mixed 
field sports for boys and girls, needle- 
craft (including rug weaving, cro- 
cheting, knitting, quilt-making, and 
embroidering), photography, piano 
for nonplayers, popular songs, publi- 
cations (in which the Annual is 
printed), radio, shorthand for non- 
commercial students, tennis (begin- 
ning, intermediate, or advanced), reec- 
reational reading, and typewriting for 
noncommercial students. 


Outcomes of Experiment 

One of the most gratifying out- 
comes of the experiment has been the 
satisfied, happy feeling which per- 
vades the groups, a comradeship be- 
tween teacher and pupils. At first, 
as was to have been expected, some 
pupils thought that they were wast- 
ing their time, since they were en- 
gaging in work for which they re- 
ceived no school credits toward gradu- 
ation. But the feeling has grown 
that the recreation period offers the 
pupil a sort of freedom where he can 
follow some worth - while interest 
without ineurring any obligation. No 
pupil who comes in to make a change 
in his activity seems disgruntled with 
the activity he desires to drop; rath- 
er, he seems to feel that he is missing 
so much in another group that he 
must get into it to satisfy a real need 
for his own life, even though that 
need be purely social. For some time 
it seemed that we needed a shady spot 
under the trees for a loafers’ activ- 
ity for those who preferred doing 
nothing to doing something. How- 
ever, the most obstinate candidate for 
such an evasion has capitulated to 
radio, and is now industriously en- 
gaged in construction of a complete 
radio set. Each five-week period finds 
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some change in the offerings, and a 
chance to fare forth into fresh fields 
to conquer. 


Limitations of the Experiment 

Certain limitations, which might 
not exist in other high schools, have 
handicapped us to some extent: 


First, we have lacked space, due to 
condemnations of certain of our 
buildings (including our auditori- 
um), and the rehabilitation of others 
following the earthquake. 


Second, teacher participation was 

limited by three factors: 

1. Since we are a six-year combination 
junior and senior high school, it was 
necessary to have some teachers carry 
the junior high school classes during 
the recreation period. 

2. Having inaugurated the hour period 
system, the free period schedule proved 
inflexible. 

3. Sinee our senior high school enroll- 
ment does not exceed five hundred stu- 
dents, entitling us to one teacher only 
in the special departments, we were 
deprived of the talent of the group 
which would be most capable of devel- 
oping the special skills that most read- 

ily work into hobby interests. 

Third, our equipment was limited 

so that we could not offer the variety 
that we desired. We feel, therefore, 
that the experiment could be worked 
out even more advantageously than 
we have been able to earry it out thus 
far. 


Future Possibilities in Leisure 
Education 

As we carry on in our program, 
the challenges are many. 

1. Shall we set any limitations on the 
pupil’s choices? 

2. Must he choose a variety of activities 
—that is, social, cultural, constructional, or 
athletic? 

3. Shall we require him to stay with his 
favorite interest for any specified length 
of time? 


4. Shall we discourage his tendency of 
always enrolling with his favorite teacher? 

5. How much money are we justified in 
expending on such a program? 

6. In how far should we duplicate aca- 
demic offerings? 

7. Can we make our activities serve as 
exploratory courses for the school career? 

8. How much technical, artistic, and ex- 
pressional training shall we offer? 

9. Are we justified in allotting to certain 
activities the sphere of developing technical 
aspects of a subject beyond the point that 
is possible in trade training in regular 
classes ? 

10. Shall we manipulate our groups to 
separate on age, class, sex, or accomplish- 
ment? 


11, Aren’t the possibilities unlimited? 


Since the schools of the nation, 
and perhaps of the world, are facing a 
problem of training pupils to use 
effectively their leisure time, there is 
a stimulus to real challenge in taking 
definite steps to incorporate the train- 
ing for leisure into our school think- 
ing and acting. Since we serve a fac- 
tory city, we recognize urgent need 
of meeting our leisure time challenge. 
We feel that we have made definite 
progress, for the pupils themselves 
have been confronted with the chal- 
lenge, and are being offered concrete 
help in working out their individual 
problems. A gratifying, but rather 
unexpected outcome, was the impetus 
given informal teaching methods and 
integration. The informal atmos- 
phere of the activity period promoted 
co-operation between teachers and 
pupils. 


The leisure-time program, as here 
outlined, has been introduced at no 
added cost to the Board of Education. 
We feel confident that the close 
teacher-pupil contacts are improving 
the esprit de corps, and that worth- 
while character training is resulting 
in our high school. 
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ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY ON SUPERVISION 


W. J. KLOPP 
Supervisor of Secondary Schools, Long Beach 


Supervisory Guidance of Teachers in Second- 
ary Schools. Collins, Ellsworth. The Mac- 
millan Company, 1934. 


This book discusses the theory and prac- 
tice of supervision of guidance of teachers 
in a rather unique way. It presents in a 
clear manner the purposeful activities of 
boys and girls which contribute to the growth 
of the child toward social and emotional 
maturity. 

Chapter V is an excellent discussion of 
purposeful activities as a means of utilizing 
many lines of subject matter—an intelli- 
gent approach to the development of integra- 
tive experiences, 

Chapters VIII to IX, inelusive, are de- 
voted to the practice of supervisory guidance 
of teachers in specific subject fields, includ- 
ing social studies, natural science, and 
mathematics. 

Chapter XVI is devoted to mathematics 
and groups its offering into two types of 
activities, viz.: business and measurement, 
and offers splendid lists of mathematical 
activities for teacher use. This is a distinct 
departure from the conventional notion of 
symbolism, problem solving, and following 
directions as outcomes of mathematics in- 
struction. 

* * - 
High School Administration and Supervision. 

Cox, Philip, W. L. and Langfitt, R. Emer- 

son, American Book Company, 1934. 


Part I is devoted to the treatment of the 
history of the secondary school and the func- 
tion of the principal. 

Part II, The High School Principal as 
School Manager, deals with such administra- 
tive problems as would arise in any well 
governed school. Part III deals with the 
organization of the teaching staff and em- 
phasizes teachers’ personalities and their 
effect upon pupil behavior. 

Part IV answers the question, who are 
high school pupils and what are their needs? 
The chapters dealing with pupil adminis- 
tration are both stimulating and challenging. 

Part V deals with the problem of pupil 
adjustment and Vocational Guidance, while 
Part VI gives a comprehensive review of the 
promotion and control of student activities, 


while Part VII discusses the courses of study 
and the administration of the curriculum. 

The two chapters under Part VIII dis- 
cuss supervision of the educative process 
and offer a clear cut interpretation of super- 
visory functions and responsibilities and 
some of the technics used to help teachers 
to attain increasing success. 

The authors end the book with treatises 
on the themes, ‘‘The Principal Expands His 
Job,’’ and ‘*The Beginning Principal.’’ 

This is an unusually comprehensive treat- 
ment of the subject of administration and 
supervision of secondary schools and has 
some very distinctive features for adminis- 
trators and supervisors. Problems and chal- 
lenges, with selected references, follow every 
chapter. 

As a textbook for University classes, espe- 
cially in summer sessions, it is unsurpassed. 
Every educator should read this splendid 
offering, because it seems to reveal all the 
essential elements of administration and 
supervision for a modern high school. 

* * * 


The Administration of Supervision. Gist, 
Arthur 8. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1934. 


The chapter on ‘‘ Organization for Super- 
vision’’ presents responses to questions 
which reveal a hopeful note toward demo- 
cratic supervision, as a co-operative enter- 
prise between all engaged in the education 
of the child. A distinct departure from the 
formal, and acceptance of the more human 
method of supervision, marks the chapter on 
Objectives of Supervision. 

The treatment of the various phases of 
supervision is both comprehensive in scope 
and practicable in its suggestions. 

The chapter on ‘‘The Child’’ is based 
upon the progressive education point of 
view and offers a real challenge to the super- 
visor. 

> * * 

Supervision and the Creative Teacher, The 
Fifth Yearbook of the Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction of 
the National Education Association, 1932. 
‘The Fifth Yearbook is a co-operative En- 

terprise.’’ Case studies of worth-while su- 

pervisory activities resulting in the release 
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of the creative energies of teachers, is the 
chief contribution of this offering. The case 
studies are selected from the kindergarten- 
primary grades, intermediate grades, junior 
and senior high schools, and rural schools. 

The study in the main should give super- 
visors guidance in their work with teachers, 
to effect improvement of instruction through 
a more scientific evaluation of the creative 
art; and through the establishment of a 
closer and more intelligent relationship be- 
tween the supervisor, teacher, and child. 

* * * 


Effective Instructional Leadership. The 
Sixth Yearbook of the Department of Su- 
pervisors and Directors of Instruction of 
the National Education Association, 1933. 


This Yearbook is a study of the problem 
of integration. ‘‘It is predicated upon the 
assumption that the philosophy underlying 
the integration of supervisory organization 
and activities is the same as that underlying 
the integration of the various forces and 
processes in the education of a child.’’ *** 

The purpose and plan of the study are 
clearly stated as follows: 

‘*1, To elaborate in greater detail the 
concepts underlying the new ideals 
in education and their implications 
for the organization and exercise of 
instructional leadership. 

2. To present characteristics of present 
supervisory and administrative or- 
ganization and to account for the 


origin and functioning of these pat- 
terns of organization. 

3. To present the number and types of 
conflicts hampering the _ effective 
functioning of educational leader- 
ship. 

4. To describe current methods utilized 
in resolving conflicts encountered. 

5. To formulate a set of guiding prin- 
ciples underlying the organization of 
effective instructional leadership. ’’ 

Probably one of the most stimulating dis- 
cussions is centered about the results of a 
questionnaire revealing facts concerning the 
extent and nature of the types of conflicts 
existing among the different administrative 
and supervisory agencies within typical 


school systems. 
” * * 


Scientific Method in Supervisory Programs. 
Seventh Yearbook Department of Super- 
visors and Directors of Instruction, Na- 
tional Education: Association, 1934. 


The problem of the Seventh Yearbook is 
to attempt to show how the functions of 
supervision may be scientifically executed. 

Six major fnetions of supervision are set 
forth, viz.: 

(1) Study of the pupil; (2) training of 
teachers; (3) conduct of curriculum investi- 
gations; (4) preparation and installation of 
courses of study; (5) selection of textbooks 
and preparation of materials of instruction; 
(6) conduct of a publie relations program. 








Well-Known Educator Becomes Partner in Ginn and Company 


Ginn and Company have recently announced that Doctor Burdette R. Buckingham has been 
admitted to partnership in the firm. Since 1928, when he resigned as Director of the Bureau 
of Educational Research at Ohio State University to join the Editorial Department of Ginn 
and Company, he has been in charge of the elementary and junior high school publications 
of that firm. 

Doctor Buckingham (B.A. and M.A., Wesleyan University, Connecticut; Pd.B., State 
Normal College, Albany, New York; Ph.D., Teachers College, Columbia; Ed.D., Miami 
University) has had long and varied experience in the field of education. After several 
years as teacher of mathematics and principal in schools in New York he became successively 
chief statistician in the office of the city superintendent of schools, New York; educational 
statistician for the State Board of Education at Madison, Wisconsin; professor of educa- 
tion and director of the Bureau of Educational Research at the University of Illinois; and 
director of the Bureau of Educational Research at Ohio State University. He has also been 
a lecturer on education and a member of the faculty at the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. 

Doetor Buckingham has been a director of the National Society for the Study of Educa- 
tion, a member of the American Statistical Association and of the National Research 
Council, and a fellow of the Royal Statistical Society, London. 

Among his publications are the following: Spelling Ability—Its Measurement and 
Distribution, Supply and Demand in Teacher Training, Research for Teachers, and (with 
W. J: Osburn) the Buckingham-Osburn Searchlight Arithmetics. Doctor Buckingham has 
also written numerous articles on various phases of educational research and has been editor 
of the Journal of Educational Research (1920-1928) and of the Educational Research 
Bulletin (1922-1928). 
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BOOKS OF SPECIAL INTEREST 


Reviewed by 


J. Murray LEE 
Director of Research, Burbank City Schools 


HERE ARE THREE BOOKS I want to com- 

ment on this month, one a measurement 
book, another the Superintendence Yearbook, 
and the third, a report from the Department 
of Secondary School Principals Let’s look 
at them in this order. 

The measurement book is entitled A Guide 
to Measurement in Secondary Schools, pub- 
lished by D Appleton-Century Company, and 
is by J. Murray Lee. (You know after read- 
ing this book. I doubt if I could write a 
better one myself.) The book was written 
as a practical guide in the administration, 
construction, and use of tests and measure- 
ments in the secondary schools. One chapter 
answers the questions most frequently asked 
regarding the administration of measurement 
programs. Then there are chapters on the 
use of measurement in guidance, in diagnos- 
ing personality and conduct, in supervision, 
in homogeneous grouping, in marking, in 
diagnosis and remedial instruction, One 
chapter offers definite suggestions to teach- 
ers on the uses of tests in the classroom. 
Chapters X and XI give suggestions and ex- 
amples for the construction of teacher-made 
tests. These two chapters will prove espe- 
cially valuable for teachers Then, there are 
two chapters dealing with the analysis and 
interpretation of test results. The appendix 
includes a list of the most suitable standard- 
ized tests for use in the secondary schools. 
The book should prove useful to principals 
and teachers who wish to improve their pro- 
gram of evaluation. (Remember, a father’s 
description of his new baby is apt to be 
biased. ) 


* * ” 


The Fourteenth Yearbook of the Depart- 
ment of Superintendence has just come from 
the press. It is entitled, ‘‘ The Social Studies 
Curriculum.’’ If you want a social studies 
curriculum all planned and ready to install 
in your school, you will not find it in this 
yearbook. If, however, you want a back- 
ground treatment as a basis for the reorgan- 
ization of the social study curriculum in 
your school, you will find it in the Fourteenth 
Yearbook. It is a volume which will fur- 
nish a great amount of practical help to 


superintendents, principals, teachers, or com- 
mittees who are developing new courses. 

The treatment is divided into three parts: 

1. Factors Conditioning the Social Stud- 
ies—which briefly outline the nature of so- 
ciety, the role of education, and the nature 
of the learning process. 

2. The Social Studies Curriculum—which 
supplies much data on trends, the program 
as a whole, selection of content, grade place- 
ment, types of programs, suggestions for 
committee work, and the utilization of com- 
munity resources. This section will prove of 
most value to committees, as it is rich in 
suggestions and materials. 

3. Teaching, Evaluating and Revising So- 
cial Studies Programs—which discusses class- 
room technics, evaluation of outcomes, and 
plans for continuous curriculum development. 
Of these three topics, the chapter of teach- 
ing technics was most meagerly treated in 
light of our present knowledge. 

There was some disappointment felt that 
there was not a more detailed treatment and 
description of recent experimental courses. 
This brief review is a sufficient outline to 
show that the book has a place in every 
secondary school which is doing anything in 
the way of curriculum revision. 

* aa 7 

The third book is the report of Dr. Briggs’ 
committee, entitled Issues in Secondary Edu- 
cation. It is published as a Bulletin of the 
Department of Secondary School Principals. 
This report is the product of several years’ 
deliberation by a number of outstanding 
educators, including our Arthur Gould and 
Will French. Every secondary school prin- 
cipal should read and be familiar with it. 


Reviewed by 
CHARLES M, DENNIS 


Director of Music 
San Franciseo Public Schools 


Human Values in Music Education. Mursell, 
‘James. Silver Burdett and Company. 


In this, Mr. Mursell’s third contribution 
to the improvement of music instruction 
(particularly in the public schools), an able 
psychologist who has chosen music for his 
field of research presents an interpretation 
of its values in terms of a social philosophy 
of education. Accepting the necessity of 
dropping complacency and presenting rea- 
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sons for beliefs and justification for prac- 
tices, the author takes as his thesis that all 
organized educational activities are valuable 
only in so far as they enable the recipients 
‘*to live stronger, more satisfying, more 
worthy lives’’;—as they release human and 
spiritual quality. 

The book is organized around four aspects 
of music; as an individual experience; as a 
social opportunity; as an agency for growth; 
as a moral force. 

Mr. Mursell has carefully avoided the 
common weaknesses of writers on musical 
subjects — sentimentalism, narrowness, dif- 
fuseness and their ilk. His depth of thought, 
clarity of expression, and freedom from pre- 
conceptions make the book very stimulating 
to all interested in an ideal of music educa- 
tion beyond that of mere performing pro- 
ficiency or listless listening lessons. Written 
in a nontechnical style, it should appeal to 
the layman as well as the educator. 


Reviewed by 
L. A. WILLIAMS 
Professor of Education 
University of California 


Principles and Techniques of Curriculum 
Making. Draper, E. M. Appleton-Cen- 
tury, 1935. 875 p. 

Don’t let the length of this book ‘‘ get 
you down,’’ because, about one-third of it is 
taken up with reproductions of actual courses 
and units; besides this, the book has very 
extensive bibliographies on many phases of 
eurriculum-making. You don’t have to read 
all this ‘‘stuff’’ unless you want to; but if 
you happen to be on a committee interested 
in making or revising courses of study, you 
will find somewhere in this treatise ‘‘ just 
what I want.’’ The point of view is not 
radical nor yet reactionary; it is, perhaps, 
conservatively progressive. It isn’t easy 
reading, but it is good reading; it is a good 
source reference book also, in curriculum- 
making. 

* * * 

Redirecting Education. Tugwell, R. G., and 
Keyersling, L. H. Columbia University 
Press, 1934. 273 p. 


No, these fellows don’t tell you how to 
do it; but they tell you very plainly what 
they think ought to be done; and they make 
out a pretty good case—theoretically. Do 
you agree with Counts about the duty of 
schools and the teaching profession setting 
up a new social order? Then you won’t like 


this book, because the authors do not agree 

with this point of view. O! Yes! It is 

very definitely ‘‘progressive,’’ but it de- 
cidedly does not advocate turning the mak- 
ing of a social order over to ‘school-marms.’ 

The emphasis is upon socio-economic phases 

of education, but, like all social studies folks 

these days, ‘‘the world is their province.’’ 
* * . 

The Social Sciences as School Subjects. 
Tryon, R. M. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
1935. 541 p. 

If you are fog-bound about ‘‘units,’’ try 
to set your course for ‘‘ Division Five’’ of 
this volume in the Report of the Survey Com- 
mission on the Social Sciences; you may not 
come out into clear weather, but you will 
be able to get your bearings. Then there 
are several discussions of ‘‘values’’ (cf. 
Table of Contents), very directive of thought 
—not only for social science teachers but 
for all of us. This fellow has a very de- 
lightful style in his writing and how he has 
‘*researched’’! Probably you won’t agree 
with all of his conclusions, but he doesn’t 
eare; all he is interested in apparently is 
a hunt for truth. There are a couple of 
other reasons why this volume is worth read- 
ing—but you won’t have any difficulty in 
recognizing them when you get around to 
reading the book. 


Manual of Southern California Botany. 
Philip A. Munz, Claremont Colleges. Pub- 
lished by Claremont Colleges, with the 
support of the Scripps Publishing Fund, 
and distributed by J. W. Stacy, Incorpo- 
rated, Flood Building, San Francisco. 


This book is a well presented, comprehen- 
sive work of great value to amateur, as well 
as to professional botanists. Dr. Munz is 
scientifically sound and conservative, not fol- 
lowing every new departure from recognized 
order and nomenclature. His preface is a 
discussion of the Distribution of Southern 
California Plants, a scholarly treatise cover- 
ing the geological history, the life zones and 
climatology, affinities, and endemism of the 
native flora, and the correlation between the 
plant distribution and the geological history. 
He has made a careful study of mountains, 
deserts, and islands, as well as the valley 
regions of Southern California over a period 
of years. This exposition of his observations, 
discoveries, and conclusions is pleasurable 
reading for any one interested in our ex- 
tensive flora, and of definite value scien- 
tifieally. 

—THE EDITOR. 











